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SEVERAL DAYS IN BERKSHIRE, 
(From an “ Esteemed Correspondent.’’) 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Feewine the weight of brick and mortar some- 
what oppressively, at the high point of the 
thermometer the other day, we determined, on 
a sudden thought, to reverse the proceedings 
of Sinbad, and throwing off the load, to become 
in our own proper person the Young Man of 
the Mountains of Berkshire. The path to such 
an achievement is not difficult: step in upon a 
little platform in Canal Street, and off upon a 
little platform at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and 
the thing is done. But a word or two by the 
way. We must certainly take an observation 
of New York City as we pass through,—a 
compliment due, from our constant citizenship. 
It flies and grows, with house on house, square 
on square, steeple on steeple, almost as fast as 
rail cars can run. The speed of its spread is 
more like that of the shadow of a summer 
cloud than the slow reality of stone and tim- 
ber. No stoppages being allowed to the New 
Haven train, we take a long slide, like a gi- 
gantic skater, thirty miles away to Greenwich, 
the blossomy bushes by the roadside flying past 
like the ocean-foam. Farm houses and red- 
roofed granaries are mere toys, and we are 
compelled to shut our eyes to escape the belief 
that we have let go of all earthly fastenings, 
and are launched upon infinite space, without 
an anchor, The country through which we 
glide is warm and sunny: cattle are in the 
meadows; dogs and poultry about the doors. 
The air strengthens: the outline of objects is 
somewhat harder and bolder; the landscape 
has a severe look ; there are no dogs to be seen 
by the garden-gates, no flocks nor herds in the 
wayside fields. We are travelling northward, 

d with a glorious look-out water-ward at 
Bridgeport, we skim across the line, and shoot 
into the valley of the Housatonic. Through the 
car windows we have a rapid succession of 
cabinet pictures, with woodland, meadow, 
fringed streams, and blue mountain-sides. 
The stations are called rapidly: one only 
leaves a durable recollection in a half huckle- 
berry pie, devoured with the panting of the 
locomotive to be away. Night comes on, and 
we know that we are in region of the 
pear wn by the shower of cinders which 
tumbles the smoke-pipe, and dances 
about the wake of the train like so many of 
Mother Carey’s chickens (suggests an ocean 
friend) about the traek of a ship on the high 
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seas. We meet a tall gentleman in the cars, 
whom we remember singing the praises of this 
Berkshire Valley, ina New York omnibus on | 
a hot day, some half a dozen years ago. He is 
determined we shall see it aright, and at once 
arranges. an admirable excursion in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mountain of the Monument, 
atan early day. A mysterious feeling, that 
we are travelling among mountains and along 
bushy streams by night, creeps upon us. We 
are constantly straining our eyes, under learn- 
ed direction of the finger, to catch the top of 
a distant celebrity, or seize upon a splendid 
view; but to our fagged city vision, these | 
glories are utterly unattainable, and we sit| 
calmly till Pittsfield is cried, and we are at our | 
chosen terminus. 





Hall: a calm night’s rest: a Sunday of de- 
licious beauty, in which we dream all day long 
of New York, as some ancient and passed-away 
nightmare—lying under trees—~lounging in 
the door-way—gossiping—and coming through 
this delightful new experience of conntry.life, 
we reach Monday morning——the day appointed 
for the Mountain of the Monument: a day, as 
the reader shall see, memorable among all tho 
days of the calendar, but we must pause here 
for breath, and take a fresh start. 





HAWTHORNE AND HIS MOSSES. 
BY A VIRGINIAN SPENDING JULY IN VERMONT. 
[Concluded from the last number.| 


| Now I do not say that Nathaniel of Salem is 


' : illiz y _ 
We tarry over night at the Berkshire Hotel a greater than William of Avon, or as great 


—pay our charges, press-men though we are, 


like honest men, in the morning, and with an | deal more, and Nathaniel were verily 


after-breakfast stroll along a village road, 
our welcomer in Berkshire, a retired Sea- 
Dog, New Neptune by name, comes down 
from the mountains, a mile or two away, and 


for a week. It is not necessary to say much 


horizon, in the nature of a panorama ,“ got up” 
for his especial delight and contemplation. 
Old Broad-Hall is a glorious fellow, and we 
could chant his claims and enjoyments through 
a long summer day—the Benevolence, Beauty, 
Worth, Wit, Genius—to say nothing of the 
ancient Family Portraits and a small bottle of 
tea (reserved by an ancestor of the house) 
from the dumpage in Bosten Harbor. There 
are fairies, too, in that mountain—say what you 


—one at least; gefuine as any in the old 
story-books—for we were scarcely arrived, 
and realizing as we stand forth for a com- 
prehensive view of the region, that it was here 
that Bryant wrote down his desire as one 

“ Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 


The circuit of the summer hills— 
Is—that his grave is green ;” 


when Fairy Belt, the sorceress of the scene, | 


whirled us away in well-provided earriages for 
an afternoon excursion to Pontusac Lake, 
some seven miles westward—a gallant ride— 
over hill and down dale—in 





But the difference between the two men is by 
no means immeasurable. Not a very great 
William. 

This, too, I mean, that if Shakspeare has 
not been equalled, give the world time, and he 
is sure to be supassed, in one hemisphere or 


trots us up to our Lodgment at a square, old | nen orerns seca tetieade taamaiasraks 


Country House, where we propose to sojourn | pag Jost ¢ 


getting grey and grizzled now, and 
hat fresh charm which she wore of 


of this tenement, except that it stands like a. mt eemete, Ase vloeipntes redb 2 poet tag 


broad-brimmed patriarchal old gentleman in the | 
very heart of the hills, calmly surveying a wide | 


past times made themselves what we esteem 
them to be. Not so. The world is as young 
to-day as when it was created; and this Ver- 


| mont morning dew is as wet to my feet, as 


Eden’s dew to Adam’s. Nor has nature been 
all over ransacked by our progenitors, so that 
no new charms and mysteries remain for this 


latter generation to find. Far from it. The 


| trillionth part has not yet been said; and all 
| that has been said, but multiplies the avenues 
| to what remains to be said. 
| paucity as superabundance of material that 


ineapaci 2 : 
will of cold New England, void of imagination | ere ee ene 


It is not so much 


Let America, then, prize and cherish her 


| writers ; yea, let her glorify them. They are 


/not so many in number as to exhaust her 
good-will. And while she has good kith and 
kin of her own, to take to her bosom, let her 
not lavish her embraces upon the household of 
an alien, For believe it or not, England, after 
all, is in many things an alien to us. China 
has more bonds of real love for us than she. 
But even were there no strong literary indivi- 
dualities among us, as there are some dozens at 
least, nevertheless, let America first praise 





mediocrity even, in her own children, before 


course of she praises (for everywhere, merit demands 


~which Fairy Belt was on tip-toe on the| acknowledgment from every one) the best 
country-wagon seat at least forty times,| excellence in the children of any other land. 
ealling the attention of us in the rearward | Let her own authors, I say, have the pri- 
coach to all sorts of landseapes, gorges, rills, ority of appreciation. I was much pleased 
rivulets, pond-views—and Berkshire heavens with a hot-headed Carolina cousin of mine, 
without number hid away in the distance.| who once said—*If there were no other 
And now we begin to observe that all the roads | American to stand by, in literature, why, then, 
in that region, in their variety and winding ease, I would stand by Pop Emmons and his ‘ Fre- 
are laid out expressly for pleasure-travel—' doniad, and till a better epic came along, 
and not for the ordinary freightage of truck | swear it was not very far behind the Iliad. 
and produce—an infinite change and number Take away the words, and in spirit he was 
of byways and sequestered paths. We have} sound. 
seen sloops, ships, steam-boats, launched in our| | Not that American genius needs patronage 
time—but of all extraordinary launches since| in order to expand. For that explosive sort 
Noah’s Ark, the embarkation of a fishing-boat! of stuff will expand though screwed up in a 
on West Lake, hard-by, with the Lady of} vice, and burst it, though it were triple steel. 
he! It is for the nation’s sake, and not for her 





scrnigrw'f at the helm, was the queerest. 
very lurking below couldn’t bite for) authors’ sake, that I would have America be 
laughing in their sleeves. Back to Broad-| heedful of the increasing greatness among her 
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writers. For how great the shame, if other 
nations should be before her, ia crowning her 
heroes of the pen! But this is almost the case 
now. American authors have received more 
just and discriminating praise (however loftily 
and ridiculously given, in certain cases) even 
from some En mén, than from their own 
countrymen. ‘There are hardly five critics in 
America ; and several of them are asleep. As 
for patronage, it is the American author who 
now patronizes his country, and not his country 
him. And if at times some among them appeal 
to the people for more recognition, it is not 
always with selfish motives, but patriotic ones. 
It is true, that but few of them as yet have 
evinced that decided originality which merits 
great praise. But that eful writer, who 
perhaps of all Aitdariodne Mand veeived the most 
plaudits from his own country for his produc- 
tions,—that very popular and amiable writer, 
however good and self-reliant in many things, 
perhaps owes his chief reputation to the self- 
acknowledged imitation of a foreign model, and 
to the studied avoidance of all topics but 
smooth ones. But it is better to fail in origin- 
ality, than to succeed in imitation. He who 
has never failed somewhere, that man cannot 
Failure is the true test of greatness. 
And if it be said, that continual success is a 
roof that a man wisely knows his powers,— 
it is omy to be added, that, in that case, he 
knows them to be small. Let us believe it, 
then, once for all, that there is no hope for us 
in these smooth, pleasing writers that know 
their powers. Without malice, but to speak 


the plain fact, they but furnish an appendix to 
Goldsmith, and other English authors. And 
we want no American Goldsmiths: nay, we 
want no American Miltons. It were the vilest 
thing you could say ofa true American author, 
that he were an American Tompkins. Call him 
an American and have done, for you cannot say 


a nobler thing of him. But it is not meant 
that all American writers should studiously 
cleave to nationality in their writings; only 
this, no American writer Should write like an 
Englishman or a Frenchman; let him write 
like a man, for then he will be sure to write 
like an American. Let us away with this 
leaven of literary flunkeyism towards England. 
If either must play the flunkey in this thing, 
let England do it, not us. While we are 
rapidly preparing for that political supremacy 
among the nations which prophetically awaits 
us at the close of the present century, in a 
litersry point of view, we are deplorably 
unprepared for it; and we seem studious to 
remain so. Hitherto, reasons might have ex- 
isted why this should be; but no good reason 
exists now. And all that is requisite to 
amendment in this matter, is simply this: that 
while fully acknowledging all excellence every- 
where, we should refrain from unduly lauding 
foreign writers, and, at the same time, duly 
recognise the meritorious writers that are our 
own ;—those writers who breathe that un- 
shackled, democratic spirit of Christianity in all 
things, which now takes the practical lead in 
this world, though at the same time led by 
ourselves—us Americans. Let us boldly con- 
temn all imitation, though it eomes to us 
eful and t as the morning; and 
foster all originality, though at first it be 
erabbed and ugly as our own pine knots. 
And if any of our authors fail, or seem to fail, 
then, in the words of my Carolina cousin, let 
us clap him on the shoulder, and back him 
against all Europe for his second round. The 
truth is, that in one point of view, this matter 
of a national literature has come to such a 
with us, that in some sense we must ‘arn val 





lies, else the day is lost, or superiority so far 
beyond us, that we can hardly say it will ever 
be ours. 

And now, my countrymen, as an excellent 
author of your own flesh and blood,—an un- 
imitating, and, perhaps, in his way, an inimi- 
table man—whom better can I commend to 
you, in the first place, than Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. He is one of the new, and far better 
generation of your writers. The smell of 
your beeches and hemlocks is upon him; your 
own broad prairies are in his soul; and if you 
travel away inland into his deep and noble 
nature, you will hear the far roar of his 
Niagara, Give not over to future generations 
the glad duty of acknowledging him for what 
he is. Take that joy to yourself, in your own 
generation ; and so shall he feel those grateful 
impulses on him, that may possibly prompt 
him to the full flower of some still ter 
achievement in To eyes. And by confessing 
him you thereby confess others; you brace 
the whole brotherhood. For genius, all over 
the world, stands hand in hand, and one shock 
of recognition runs the whole circle round. 

In treating of Hawthorne, or rather of Haw- 
thorne in his writings (for I never saw the 
man; and in the chances of a quiet plantation 
life, remote from his haunts, perhaps never 
shall) ; in treating of his works, I say, I have 
thus far omitted all mention of his * Twice 
told Tales,” and “Scarlet Letter.” Both are 
excellent, but full of such manifold, strange, 
and diffusive beauties, that time would all but 
fail me to point the half of them out. But 
there are things in those two books, which, 
had they been written in England a century 
ago, Nathaniel Hawthorne had utterly dis- 
placed many of the bright names we now 
revere on authority. But I am content to 
leave Hawthorne to himself, and to the infalli- 
ble finding of posterity; and however great 
may be the praise I have bestowed upon him, 
I feel that in so doing I have more served and 
honored myself, than him. For, at bottom, 
great excellence is praise enough to itself; but 
the feeling of a sincere and appreciative love 
and admiration towards it, this is- relieved by 
utterance; and warm, honest praise, ever 
leaves a pleasant flavor in the mouth; and 
it is an honorable thing to confess te what is 
honorable in others. 

But I cannot leave my subject yet. No man 
can read a fine author, and relish him to his 
very bones while he reads, without subse- 
quently faneying to himself some ideal image 
of the man and his mind. And if you rightly 
look for it, you will almost always find that 
the author himself has somewhere furnished 
you with his own picture. For poets (whether 
in prose or verse), being pomet of nature, 
are like their brethren of the pencil, the true 
portrait-painters, who, in the multitude of like- 
nesses to be sketched, do not invariably omit 
their own; aud inall high instances, they paint 
them without any vanity, though at times 
with a lurking something that would take 
several pages to properly define. 

I submit it, then, to those best acquainted 
with the man personally, whether the follow- 
ing is not Nathaniel Hawthorne ;—and to him- 
self, whether menting involved in it does not 
express the temper of his mind,—that lastin 
temper of all true, candid men—a seeker, not 
a finder yet :-— 


« A man now entered, in neglected attire, with 
the aspect of a thinker, but somewhat too rough- 
hewn and brawny for a scholar. His face was 
fall of sturdy vigor, with some finer and keener 
attribute beneath; though harsh at first, it was 
tempered with the glow of a large, warm heart, 


+-which I now desire to call si 
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which had force enough to heat his powerful! intel- 
lect through and thr . He advanced to the 
Intelligencer, and looked at him with a glance of 
such stern sincerity, that perhaps few secrets were 
beyond its scope. 
“*T seek for Truth,’ said he.” 
* . * * * 


Twenty-four hours have elapsed since 
writing the foregoing. I have just returned 
from the hay-mow, c¢ more and more 
with love admiration of Hawthorne. For 
I have just been gleaning through the Mosses, 
picking up many things here and there that had 
previously me. And I found that but 
to glean after this man, is better than to be in 
at the harvest of others. To be frank (though, 

rhaps, rather foolish) notwithstanding what 

wrote yesterday of these Mosses, I had not 
then culled them all; but had, nevertheless, 
been sufficiently sensible of the subtle essence 
in them, as to write asI did. To what infinite 
height of loving wonder and admiration I may 
yet be borne, when by repeatedly banqueting 
on these Mosses I shall have thoroughly in- 
corporated their whole stuff into my being — 
that, I cannot tell. But already I feel that this 
Hawthorne has dropped germinous seeds into 
my soul. He expands and deepens down, the 
more I contemplate him; and further and 
further, shoots his strong New England roots 
into the hot soil in my Soaghern soul. 

By careful reference to the * Table of Con- 
tents,” I now find that I have gone through al! 
the sketches ; but that when I yesterday wrote, 
I had not at all read two particular pieces, to 
ial attention — 
“A Select Party,” and “Young Goodman 
Brown.” Here, be it said to all those whom 
this poor a serawl of mine may tempt 
to the perusal of the “ Mosses,” that they must 
on no account suffer themselves to be trifled 
with, disappointed, or deceived by the triviality 
of many ot t the titles to these sketches. For 
in more than one instance, the title utterly be- 
lies the piece. It is asif rustic demijohns con- 
taining the very best and costliest of Faler- 
nian and Tokay, were labelled “Cider,” 
“ Perry,” and “ Elder-berry wine.” The truth 
seems to be, that like many other geniuses, this 
Man of Mosses takes great delight in hood- 
winking the world,—at least, with oy 0 to 
himself. Personally, I doubt not that he 
rather prefers to be generally esteemed but a 
so-so sort of author; being willing to reserve 
the thorough and acute appreciation of what he 
is, to that most qualified to judge—that 
is, to himself. Besides, at the bottom of their 
natures, men like Hawthorne, in many things, 
deem the plaudits of the public such strong 

umptive evidence of mediocrity in the ob- 
ject of them, that it would in some degree ren- 
der them doubtful of theif own powers, did 
they hear much and vociferous braying con- 
cerning them in the public pastures. ‘True, ! 
have been braying myself (if you please to be 
witty enough to have it se), but then I claim 
to be the first that has so brayed in this parti- 
cular matter; and therefore, while pleading 
ilty to the eharge, still claim all the meri 

ue to originality. 

But with whatever motive, playful or pro- 

found, Nathaniel Hawthorne has chosen to en- 


g | title his pieces in the manner he has, it is cer- 


tain that some of them are direetly calculated 
to deceiv iously deceive, the superfi- 
cial skimmer of pages. To be downright and 
eandid once more, let me cheerfully say, that 
two of these titles did dolefully dupe no less 
an eager-eyed reader than myself; and that, 
too, after I had been imp with a sense of 


the great depth and breadth of this American 
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man, “ Who in the apart genes one 
untry- e say in this nei rhood), 
“whe og ple thunder, ond antici- 
any marvel in a piece entitled ‘ Young 

ae Brown?” You would of course 
suppose that it was a simple little tale, intend- 
ed as a supplement to “Goody Two Shoes.” 
Whereas, it is deep as Dante; nor can you 
finish it, without addressing the author in his 
own words—* It is yours to penetrate, inevery 
bosom, the deep mystery of sin.” And with 
Young Goodman, too, in allegorical pursuit of 
his Puritan wife, you ery out in your anguish : 

«Faith ? shouted Goodman Brown, in a voice 
of agony and desperation ; and the echoes of the 
forest mocked him, crying— Faith! Faith! as if 
bewildered wretches were seeking her all through 
the wilderness.” : 

Now this same piece, entitled “ Young Good- 
man Brown,” is one of the two that I had not 
all read yesterday; and I allude to it now, 
because it is, in itself, such a strong positive 
illustration of that blackness in Hawthorne, 
which I had assumed from the mere occasional 
shadows of it, as revealed in several of the 
other sketches. But had I previously perused 
“ Young Goodman Brown,” I should have been 
at no pains to draw the conclusion, which I 
came to at a time when I was ignorant that the 
book contained one such direct and unqualified 
manifestation of it. 

The other piece of the two referred to, is 
entitled “ A Select Party," which, in my first 
simplicity upon originally taking hold of the 
book, I fancied must treat of some pumpkin- 
pie party in old Salem, or some chowder- 
party on Cape Cod. Whereas, by all the gods 
of Peedee, it is the sweetest and sublimest 
thing that has been written since Spenser 
wrote. Nay, there is nothing in Spenser that 
surpasses it, perhaps nothing that equals it. 
And the test is this: read any canto in “The 
Faery Queen,” and then read “A Select 
Party,” and decide which pleases you most,— 
that is, if you are qualified to judge. Do not 
be frightened at this; for when Spenser was 
alive, he was thought of very much as Haw- 
thorne is now,—was generally accounted just 
such a “gentle” harmless man. It may be, 
that to common eyes, the sublimity of Haw- 
thorne seems lost in his sweetness,—as per- 
haps in that same “Select Party” of his; for 
whom he has builded so august a dome of sun- 
set clouds, and served them on richer plate 
than Belshazzar when he banqueted his lords 
in Babylon. 

But my chief business now, is to point out 
a particular page in this piece, having reference 
to an honored guest, who under the name of 
“The Master Genius,” but in the guise “of a 
young man of poor attire, with no insignia of 
rank or acknowledged eminence,” is intro- 
duced to the man of Faney, who is the giver 
of the feast, Now, the having reference 
to this “ Master Genius,” so happily expresses 
much of what I yesterday wrote, touching the 
coming of the literary Shiloh of America, that 
Icannot but be charmed by the coineidence ; 
especially, when it shows such a parity of ideas, 
at least in this one point, between a man like 
Hawthorne and a man like me. 

And here, let me throw out another conceit 
of mine touching this American Shiloh, or 
“ Master Genius,” as Hawthorne calls him. 
May it not be, that this commanding mind has 
not been, is not, and never will be, individually 
developed in any one man? And would it, 


eed, appear so unreasonable to suppose, | 


that this great fulness and overflowing may 
be, or may be destined to be, shared by a plu- 


which proves the culmination of the powers 


very greatest example on record, Shakspeare 
cannot be regarded as in himself the concretion 
of all the genius of his time; nor as so im- 
measurably beyond Marlow, Webster, Ford, 
Beaumont, Jonson, that these great men can 
be said to share none of his power? For 
one, I conceive that there were dramatists in 
Elizabeth’s day, between whom and Shak- 
speare the distance was by no means great. 
Let any one, hitherto little acquainted with 
those neglected old authors, for the first time 
read them thoroughly, or even read Charles 
Lamb’s Specimens of them, and he will be 
amazed at the wondrous ability of those Anaks 
of men, and shocked at this renewed example 
of the fact, that Fortune has more to do with 
fame than merit,—though, without merit, last- 
ing fame there can be none. 

evertheless, it would argue too ill of my 
country were this maxim to hold good econ- 
cerning Nathaniel Hawthorne, a man, who 
already, in some few minds, has shed “such a 
light, as never illuminates the earth save when 
a great heart burns as the household fire of a 
grand intellect.” 

The words are his,—“ in the Select Party ;” 
and they are a magnificent setting to a coinci- 
dent sentiment of my own, but ramblingly ex- 
pressed yesterday, in reference to himself. 
Gainsay it who will, as I now write, I am 
Posterity speaking by proxy—and after times 
will make it more than good, when I declare, 
that the American, who up to the present day 
has evinced, in literature, the largest brain 
with the largest heart, that man is Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Moreover, that whatever Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne may liereafter write, “ The 
Mosses from an Old Manse” will be ulti- 
mately accounted his master-piece. For there 
is a sure, though a secret sign in some works 


(only the developable ones, however) that 
produced them. But I am by no means de- 
sirous of the glory of a prophet. I pray 
Heaven that Hawthorne may yet prove me an 
impostor in this prediction. Lupecially, as I 
somehow cling to the strange fancy, that, in all 
men, hiddenly reside certain wondrous, occult 
properties—as in some plants and minerals— 
which by some happy but very rare accident 
(as bronze was discovered by the melting of 
the iron and brass at the burning of Corinth) 
may chance to be called forth here on earth; 
not entirely waiting for their better discovery 
in the more congenial, blessed atmosphere of 
heaven. 

Once more—for it is hard to be finite upon 
an infinite subject, and all subjects are infinite. 
By some people this entire scrawl of mine ma 
be esteemed altogether unnecessary, inasmuc 
“as years ago” (they may say) “ we found out 
the rich and rare stuff in this Hawthorne, 
whom you now parade forth, as if only your- 
self were the discoverer of this Portuguese glia- 
mond in our literature.” But even granting 
all this—and adding to it, the assumption that 
the books of Hawthorne have sold by the five 
thousand—what does that signify! The 
should be sold by the hundred thousand; and 
read by the million; and admired by every one 
who is eapable of admiration. 





Truts considered in itself, and in the effects 
natural to it, may be conceived as a gentle spring 
or water-source, warm from the genial earth, and 
breathing up into the snowdrift that is piled 
oyer and around its outlet. It turns the obstacle 
into its own form and character, and as it makes 
its way increases its stream. And should it be ar- 
rested in its course by a chilling season, it suffers 
delay, not loss, and waits only for a change in the 





rality of men of genius? Surely, to take the 








REVIEWS. 


THE WORKS OF MONTAIGNE. 


The Works of Michael De Montaigne ; com- 
prising his Essays, Letters, and Journey 
through Germany and Italy. With Notes 
from all the Commentators, Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notices, &c., &e. By 
William Hazlitt. Phila.: J. W. Moore. 


Porvutar judgment, and the testimony of crities, 
have long ago given a high and secure place 
in literature to the writings of Montaigne ; and 
even in this day of books, they deserve to be 
in every library. 
his praise, we should have to repeat the very 
judicious remarks from Hazlitt, Hallam, and 
the Retrospective and Westminster Reviews, 
appended to this very convenient edition. Our 
own judgment of him would not much differ. 
A man of eer A cheerful and serene 
temperament was he, 

sion or prejudice, and hence his opinions are 
safe and healthy. 
vice, and heart unbiassed by avarice or ambi- 


Were we to say much in 


ittle clouded with pas- 
Having a natural horror of 


tion, with a judgment seldom at variance with 
his feelings, loving, as every healthy moral na- 
ture will do, the religious system in which he 
was reared, yet not blind to some of its follies, 
his own aim was to go through life peacefully 
and contentedly, and to extract what cheerful 
ers he could for the comfort of others. 
ndisposed, if not inadequate to profound ab- 
stract thought, by a constitutional indolence, 
his opinions are rather inductions and intui- 
tions than deductions. Hence he is an author 
good to be studied by minds of a more logical 
character,—than which, there is no class more 
likely to be biassed away from the truth. For 
men who work their intellects incessantly are 
likely to miss many things which come into 
the minds of those who are more passive under 
the spontaneous exercise of their faculties. 
The greatest men whom the world has seen, 
who are the true guides of the race, are those 
who have united great discursive power to a 
calm watchfulness for intuitions, and extreme 
development of imagination. And while 
purely logical minds are those who carry sci- 
ence on in its progress towards truth, they are 
by no means as safe, whence to derive practi- 
eal principles, as those which are not thus al- 
ways pursuing one direction, but wait, serenely 
to drink in the revelations from the outer and 
inner worlds; if sucha mind is united to a 
right heart, it will interpret itself, nature, and 
life rightly. Such a mind was Montaigne’s ; 
and while he eannot be placed in the rank with 
those whose appearances have been the true 
reat events in the world’s history, who have 
en implicitly followed by crowds of those 
who must have somebody, or something, im- 
plicitly to follow, he is one whose writings 
may safely be thrown into the world as full of 
sound and healthy judgments. Seldom, too, 
will readers be instructed more entertainingly. 
They will find an infinity of anecdotes from 


Y | contemporary, and ancient, and remote sources, 


illustrating every subject. And those who do 
not habitually read ancient classic authors, and 
yet would get a notion with what sort of 
matter they are filled, will find their curiosity 
amply satisfiedtin Montaigne. This is not the 
least of the merits of the book for many 
readers,—that they may have without trouble 
a bird’s-eye view of ancient life, philo&ophy, 
and manners; for Montaigne, being a pioneer in 
his country’s literature, was familiar with such 
authors, as few or none are now. 

As an illustration of Montaigne’s cheerful 





wind to awaken and again roll onwards.—Coleridge. 


temperament in life, and of the likelihood of 
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his imparting it to others, let us hear him on 
the gravest of subjects, death — 


“In the company of ladies, and in the height of 
mirth, some have perhaps thought me 
with some jealousy, or meditating upon the uncer- 
tainty of some imagined hope, whiie I was only 
entertaining myself with the remembrance of some 
one surprised a few days before with a burning 
fever, of which he died, returning from an enter- 
tainment like this, with his head full of idle fan- 
cies of love and jollity,as mine was then ; and that, 
for aught | knew, the same destiny was attending 
me. Yet did not this thought wrinkle my fore- 
head afiy more than any other. No doubt it is 
impossible, but we must feel a sting in such imagi- 
nations as these at first; but with often revolving 
them in a man’s mind, and having them frequent 
in our thoughts, they at last become so familiar as 
to be no trouble at all. 

* * * * 

“ A friend of mine the other day, turning over 
my table-book, found in it a memorandum of some- 
thing | would have done after my decease, where- 
upon I told him, as was really true, that, though I 
was no more than a league's distance from my 
own house, and merry and well, yet when that 
thing came into my head I made haste to write it 
down then, because I was not certain to live till I 
eame home. As a man that am eternally brood- 
ing over my own thoughts, and who confine them 
to my own particular eoneerns, I am at all hours 
as well prepared as I am ever like tobe; and 
death, whenever he shall eome, can bring nothing 
along with him I did not expect long before. We 
should always (as near as we can) be booted and 
spurred, and ready to go, and above all things 
take care at that time to have no business with 
any one but one’s self. One complains, more than 
of death, that he is thereby prevented of a glorious 
victory ; another that he must die before he has 
married his daughter, or settled and educated his 
children ; a third seems only troubled that he must 
lose the society of his wife ; a fourth the conversa- 
tion of his son, as the principal eoncerns of his being. 
I saw one die, who, at his last gasp, seemed to be 
concerned at nothing so much as that destiny was 
about to cut the thread of .a history he was then 
compiling, when he was got no further than the 
fifteenth or sixteenth of our kings. For my part 
I am, thanks be to God, at this instant in such a 
condition that | am ready to dislodge, whenever 
it shall please him, without any manner of regret. 
.... What a ridiculous thing it is to trouble and 
afflict ourselves about taking the only step that is 
to deliver us from all misery and trouble. There- 
fore to lament, and take on so that we shall not 
be alive a hundred years hence, is the same folly 
as to be sorry we were not alive a hundred years 
ago. Live as long as you can, you shall by that 
nothing shorten the time that you are to lie dead. 
. . . . L do verily believe that it is those terrible 
ceremonies and preparations wherewith we set it 
out, that more terrify us than the thingitself. An 
entirely new way of living, the cries of mothers, 
wives, and children, the visits of astonished and 
afflicted friends, the attendance of pale and blub- 
bering servants, a dark room set round with burn- 
ing tapers, our beds environed with physicians and 
divines; in short, nothing but ghastliness and 
horror. about us, render it so formidable that a 
man almost fancies himself dead and buried al- 
ready.” 

And yet this man lived religiously in the 
fear of death, and lamented his life-long the 
death of his friend. Nothing, perhaps, in his 
life disposes us more in his favor than his high 
ideal of friendship, and his own realization of 
it. This is a subject on which few men are fitted 
to write, as few men have had experience of 
it, that.is,in that kind whieh is far exalted 
above all ordinary attachments, We will be 
convinced of this in listening to Montaigne :-— 


“If any one should importune me to give a 
reason why I loved him, I feel it could no other- 





wise be expressed than by making answer, ‘ Be- 
cause it was he: because it was J.’ There is 
beyond what I am able to say, I know not what 
inevitable power that brought on 

*Tis 1 know not what, which, 

seizing my whole will, carried it to plunge and 
lose itself in his; and that, having seized his 
whole will, brought it with equal coneurrence 
and appetite to plunge and lose itself in mine. . . . 
Our souls have drawn so unitedly together, and 
we have with so mutual a confidence laid 
open the very bottom of our hearts to one another's 
view, that I not only know his as well as my 
own, but should certainly, in any concern of mind, 
have trusted my interest much more willingly 
with him than with myself. Let no one, there- 
fore, rank common friendship with such an one as 
this. I have had as much experience of these as 
another, and of the most perfect of their kind, but 
I do not advise that any should confound the 
rules of the one and the other. In ordinary 
friendships you must walk bridle in hand with pru- 
dence and cireumspection, for in them the knot is 
not so seen that a man may freely depend upon its 
not slipping. .‘ Love him,’ said Milo, ‘so as if 
you were one day to hate him ; and hate him so as 
if you were one day to love him.’ A precept, 
that though abominable in the sovereign and per- 
fect friendship which I speak of, is yet very sound 
as to ordinary cases All things, wills, 
thoughts, opinions, goods, children, honor, and 
life, being in that perfect friendship, common be- 
twixt them, and they cat’ neither lend nor give 
anything to one another. ... Eudamidas, a 
Corinthian, had two friends, Charixenus, a Lyco- 
nian, and Antheus, a Corinthian; this man, 
coming to die, being poor, and his two friends be- 
ing rich, he made his will after this manner:— I 
bequeathe to Antheus the maintenance of my 
mother, to support and provide for her in her old 
age ; and to Charixenus I bequeathe the care of 
marrying my daughter, and to give her as good a 
portion as he is able; and in case one of these 
chances to die, I hereby substitute the survivor in 
his place.” They who first saw this will made 
themselves very merry at the contents; but the 
heirs being made acquainted with it, accepted the 
legacies with very great content ; and one of them, 
Charixenus, dying within five days after, and 
Antheus having thus the charge of both devolved 
solely to him, he nourished the old woman with 
very great care and tenderness, and of five talents 
he had gave two and a half in marriage with an 
only daughter he had of his own, and two and a 
half in marriage with the daughter of Eudamidas. 
. . + Thus yousee Eudamidas, as a bounty and 
favor, bequeathes to his friends a legacy of em- 
ploying themselves in his service ; he leaves them 
to this liberality of his, which consists in giving 
them the opportunity of conferring a benefit upon 
him ; and doubtless, the force of friendship is more 
apparent in that act of his than in that of Antheus. 

. + 7 * * 

“ The fire of love is more active, more eager, 
and more sharp ; but withal, ’tis more precipitous, 
fickle, moving, and inconstant ; a fever subject to 
intermission and paroxysms, that has hold but on 
one part of us; whereas, in friendship, ’tis a gene- 
ral and universal fire, but temperate and equal, a 
constant and steady heat, all easy and smooth, 
without poignancy or roughness. Moreover, in 
love, ‘tis no other than a frantic desire for that 
which flies from us ; so soon as ever it enters into 
the terms of friendship, that is to say, into a con- 
eurrence of desires, it vanishes and is gone. 
Friendship, on the contrary, is enjoyed proportiona- 
bly as it is desired, and only grows up, is nourish- 
ed, and improves by enjoyment, as being spiritual, 
and the soul growing still more perfect by use. 

To say truth, the ordinary talent of 
women is not such as is sufficient to maintain the 
couference and communication required to the 
support of this sacred tie ; nor do they appear to 
be endued with firmness of mind to endure the 
constraint of so hard and durable a knot.” 


It is not to be wondered at that such high 





friendship as this is rare; as selfishness, and 
all natural inclinations and instinets which go 
to commend and sustain all other affections, 
are at war with it, and it is upheld by simple 
strength of will, and is purely a spiritual tie. 

But by these, our extracts, we give our 
readers very little idea of the general |ivelj. 
ness of these essays of Montaigne. We have 
sought rather to win their confidence in the 
goodness of his heart, and his shrewd common 
sense, that they may go more willingly to the 
entertainment of which we assure them his 
works are full. His tour through Germany 
and Italy is very diverting, as much or more so 
than many of our modern tours; and though 
we might give interesting extracts, we wil! 
defer to the appetite of age which looks 
for “ the latest news.” 


T he Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuti- 
bert Southey. Part IV. Harpers. 

[FIFTH PAPER. ] 
Ix 1813 Southey was inducted into the Laur. 
ateship. ‘Though an honorary appointment, it 
still tasted of some of the ol malties of 
official life. It had to be approached through 
the avenues of courtiers and solemn dignita- 
ries; and a stipulation made by Southey, and 
afterwards prudently enforced by Wordsworth, 
that the poetical duties were only to be ex- 
ercised on fit occasion, at the will of the poet, 
was unattended to. His ardent patriotism and 
anti-Gallie feeling had to be tempered on his 
first Carmen Triumphale, by his parliamentary 
friend, Rickman. € poet was expected to 
be one half politician. This, in a letter to Sir 
Walter Scott, is his account of his 


INDUCTION TO THE LAUREATESHIP. 

“ Going one day into town to my brother's, | 
found that Lord William Gordon, with whom | 
had left a card on my first arrival,had called three 
times on me in as many days, and had that mom- 
ing requested that I would call on him at eleven, 
twelve, one, or two o’clock. I went accordingly, 
never dreaming of what this business could be, 
and wondering at it. He told me that the Mar- 
quis of Hertford was his brother-in-law, and had 
written to him, as being my neighbor in the coun- 
try—placing, in fact, the appointment at his 
(Lord William’s) disposal, wherefore he wished 
to see me to know if I wished to have it. The 
meaning of all this was easily seen; I was very 
willing to thank one person more, and especially 
a good-natured man, to whom I am indebted for 
many neighborly civilities. He assured me that 
I should now soon hear from the chamberlain’s 
office, and I departed accordingly, in full expec- 
tation that two or three days more would setile 
the affair. But neither days nor weeks brought 
any further intelligence; and if plenty of em- 
ployments and avocations had not filled up my 
mind as well as my time, I should perhaps have 
taken dudgeon, and returned to my family and 
pursuits, from whieh I had so long been absent. 

“ At length, after sundry ine al attempts, 
owing sometimes to his absence, and once or 
twice to publie business, I saw Croker once more, 
and he discovered for me that the delay originated 
in a desire of Lord Hertford’s that Lord Liver- 
pool should write to him, and ask the office for 
me. This calling in the prime minister about 
the disposal of an office, the net emoluments of 
which are about £90 a year, reminded me of 
the old proverb about shearing pigs. Lord Liver- 
pool, however, was informed of this by Croker ; 
the letter was written, and in the course of ano- 
ther week Lord Hertford wrote to Croker that 
he would give orders for making out the appoint- 
ment. A letter soon followed to say that the 
order was given, and that I might be sworn 10 
whenever I pleased. My pleasure, however, 
was the last thing to be consulted. After due 
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inquiry on my , and some additional dejays,|I very much fear that there may be a dreadful and as proper, as that now, with the same feelings, 


received a note to say that if I would attend at 
chamberlain’s office at one o’clock on Thuss- 
day, November 4, a gentleman usher would be 
there to administer the oath. Now it so hap- 

that 1 was engaged to go to Woburn on 
the Tuesday, meaning to return on Thursday to 
dinner, or remain a day longer, as I might feel 

i . Down I went to the office, and soli- 
cited a change in the day, but this was in vain ; 
the gentleman usher had been spoken to, and a 
poet laureate is a creature of a lower description. 
1 obtained, however, two hours’ grace ; and yes- 
terday, by rising by candle-light and hurrying the 
post-boys, reached the office to the minute. I 
swore to be a faithful servant to the king, to re- 
veal all treasons which might come to my know- 
ledge, to discharge the duties of my office, and 
to obey the lord chamberlain in all matters of the 
king’s service, and in his stead the vice-chamber- 
lain. Having taken this upon my soul, I was 
thereby inducted into all the rights, privileges, 
and benefits which Henry James Pye, Esq., did 
enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed. 

«The original salary of the office was 100 
marks. It was raised for Ben Jonson to £100 
and a tierce of Spanish canary wine, now wick- 
edly commuted for £26; which said sum, un- 
like the Canary, is subject to income-tax, land- 
tax, and heaven knows what taxes besides. The 
whole net income is little more or less than £90. 
It comes to me as a God-send, and I have vested 
it in a life-policy: by making it up £102, it 
—- an insurance for £3,000 upon my vuwn 

At the present moment the office is again 
the subject of discussion. No one, we believe, 
unless Leigh Hunt, who could write because 
Chaucer and Ben Jonson did, for the sympathies 
of the thing, thinks at all of the verses. The 
friends of several expectants look to the hun- 
dred pounds—a small sum, but a very appre- 
ciable part of the little which Great Britain 
magnanimously bestows upon her children of 
genius. Tennyson has been spoken of; but 
he has a pension already. The Atheneum 
ingeniously suggests Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, not merely as a gracious act to a 
most illustrious female subject on the part of 
the Queen, but as a convenient mode of as- 
sisting two poets at once—herself and her 
husband. A notable fact, this, in that land of 
pensions ! 

Among the historic memorabilia of these 
letters, are those passages which preserve the 
state of feeling in the interior of England, of 
which Southey was a participant and observer, 
with re: to Napoleon and his invasion of 
England. He seems to have created a very 
definite impression of terror ; which only the 
freedom and confessional of the letter would 
be likely to preserve to us. in, witness 
the chagrin, seldom so naively acknowledged, 

nt upon the American naval victories of 
1813. Southey writes to his friend Grosvenor, 
May 26. The ope allusion is to his bro- 
ther Thomas, the naval lieutenant. 
HOW BRITAIN LOST HER SHIPS. 

“Tom is made quite unhappy by these re- 
peated victories of the Americans; and for my 
own part, I regard them with the deepest and 
gloomiest forebodings. The superior weight of 
metal will not account forall. I heard a day or 
two ago from a Liverpoolian, lately in America, 
that they stuff their wadding with bullets. This 
may kill a few more men, but will not explain 
how it is that our ships are so soon demolished, 
not merely disabled. Wordsworth and I agreed 
in suspecting some improvement in gunnery (Ful- 
ton is likely enough to have discovered some- 
thing) before I saw the same supposition throwa 
out in the ‘ Times.’ Still there would remain 
something more alarming to be resolved, and that 
is, how it happens that we injure them so little? 


a 


secret at the bottom, which your fact about the the same principles, and the same integrity, when 
cartridges* of the Macedonian points at. Do | three-and-twenty years have added so much to the 
you know, or does Henry know, a belief in the experience of mankind, as well as matured my own 
navy which I heard from Ponsonby, that the crew individual intellect, I should think revolution the 
of the loaded purposely in this manner, in | greatest of all calamities, and believe that the best 
order that by being made prisoners they might way of ameliorating the condition of the people is 








be delivered from ’s tyranny? When through the established institutions of the country. 
Coleridge was at Malta, Sir A. Ball received a| “The booksellers must be disreputable men, or 
round-robin from ’3 crew, many of whom they would not have published a work under such 





had served under him, and who addressed him in | circumstances. I just feel sufficient anger to wish 
a manner which made his heart ache, as he was, | that they may be prosecuted for sedition.” 
of course, compelled to put the paper into ’8| The History of Brazil was the great literary 


pa One day Coleridge aie st “- him when | labor of the middle period of Southey’s ca- 
8 mans name was announced, and turning, he 'reer, It is a book of which the labor was 


ait him in low roe, Hore comes on, trent, stained only by his. wnat eth. 
navy.’ | slasm, and of which the reward still remains, 

“J do not know that the captain of the Mace- | after his death, distant. The work, enriched 
donian was a tyrant, Peake certainly was not;| With every grace of his style, and finest per- 
he is well known here, having married a cousin | Ception of his heart and intellect, is yet in 
of Wordsworth’s; his ship was in perfect order, |cumbrous quarto, on the back shelves of public 
and he as brave and able a man as any in the | libraries. Tt is waiting, with its stories of 
service. Here it seems that the men behaved priests and Indians, its European conquerors, 


well; but in ten minutes the ship was literally | its battle pieces and tropical landseape, to be 








knocked to pieces, her sides fairly staved in; and 
I think this can only be explained by some im- 
provements in the manufactory of powder, or in 
the manner of loading, &c. But as a general 
fact, and of tremendous application, I verily be- 
lieve that the sailors prefer the enemy’s service 
to our own. It is in vain to treat the matter 
lightly, or seek to conceal from ourselves the 
extent of the evil. Our naval superiority is de- 
stroyed !” 


The patriotic relief from belief in the American 
prowess to the charge of treason upon the 
men, is at least singular. He confesses, too, 
to but little Socadaten of naval discipline. 

Some curiosity was felt as to the treatment 
of “Wat Tyler,’ by the poet’s biographer; 
bnt there was little difficulty, and that little is 
effectually removed by Southey himself, whose 
letter to Longman, of Feb. 15, 1817, satisfac- 
torily explains the matter in a candid way. 
The straightforward account is the easiest and 
safest always; nor is Southey the man to be 
taken at a disadvantage by any breach of ho- 
nesty. This is his vindication: 

THE PUBLICATION OF WAT TYLER. 

“There is, unlackily, a very sufficient reason 
for not disclaiming Wat Tyler—which is, that I 
wrote it three-and-twenty years ago. 

“Tt was the work, or rather the sport, of a 
week in the summer of 1794. Poor Lovel took 
it to London, and put it into Ridgeway’s hands, 
who was then in Newgate. Some weeks after- 
ward I went to London, and saw Ridgeway about 
it; Symonds was with him, and they agreed to 
publish it (I believe, or rather I am sure, the 
publication was to have been anonymous), and 
what remuneration I was to have was left to 
themselves, as dependent upon the sale. This 
was the substance of our conversation, for no- 
thing but words passed between us. From that 
time to the present I never heard of the work: 
they, of course, upon better judgment, thought it 
better left alone; and I, with the carelessness of 
a man who has never thought of consequences, 
made no inquiry for the manuscript. How it 
has got to the press, or by whose means, I know 
not. 

“The motive for publication is sufficiently plain. 
But the editor, whoever he may be, has very much 
mistaken his man. In those times and at that age, 
and in the circumstances wherein I was placed, it 
was just as natural that I should be a Republican, 


* “H. Sharp is just arrived from Lisbon. He has been 
in America, where he went on board the Macedonian and 
the United States. He says the cxptured ship was pierced 
through and through, and fall of shot, while in the Ameri- 
can vessel scarcely any have been lodged, Onur ship 
= to have been very badly fought; the captors de- 
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that they found many of the guns with the car- 
A put in the wrong way.”—G. C. B. to R. S. May2, 





overtaken by the march of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation. When the northern vigor of this Con- 
tinent has descended to dwell in the fertile 
regions of Brazil, Southey’s history will be- 
come a household book, he himself be rever- 
ed as, what his genius anticipated, the Hero- 
dotus of the country. These were his reflee- 
tions, in a letter to his friend Chauncey H. 
Townshend, on the completion of the work : 


SOUTHEY, THE HERODOTUS OF BRAZIL. 


“ The third and last volume of my Opus Majus 
will be published in two or three weeks; they are 
printing the index. What effect will it produce? 
It may tend to sober the anticipations of a young 
author to hear the faithful anticipations of an expe- 
rienced one. None that will be heard of. It will 
move quietly from the publishers to a certain num- 
ber of reading societies, and a certain number of 
private libraries ; enough between them to pay the 
expenses of the publication. Some twenty persons 
in England, and some half dozen in Portugal and 
Brazil, will peruse it with avidity and delight. 
Some fifty, perhaps, will buy the book because of 
the subject, and ask one another if they have had 
time to look into it. A few of those who know 
me will wish that I had employed the time which 
it has cost in writing poems ; and some of those 
who do not know me will marvel that in the ripe 
season of my mind, in the summer of reputation, I 
should have bestowed so large a portion of life 
upon a work which could not possibly become 
either popular or profitable. Andisthis all? No, 
Chauncey Townshend, it is not all ; and I should 
deal insincerely with you if I did not add, that ages 
hence it will be found among those works which 
are not destined to perish, and secure for me a re- 
membrance in other countries as well as in. my 
own ; that it will be read in the heart of S. Ame- 
rica, and communicate to the Brazilians, when they 
shall have become a powerful nation, much of their 
own history which would otherwise have perished, 
and be to them what the work of Herodotus is to 
Europe.” 

This passage from a London letter, when he 
was on one of his few hasty visits to the me- 
tropolis and entertained as a lion, written to 
his wife in the country, is remarkable for its 
prompt, kindly appreciation of Lord Byron. It 
is a rebuke to satirists. [f literary foes could 
be brought together, the greater amount of 
geniality than of hate in their composition, 
would soon dissipate personal enmity. 


SOUTHEY MEETS BYRON. 
“ Tuesday night, Sept, 28, 1813, 


« My pear Epirs, 

«I have stolen away from a room full of 
people, that I might spend an hour in writing to 
you instead of wasting it at the card-table. 
Sunday I went by appointment to Lord William 
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Gordon, who wanted to take me to see a young 
lady. Who should this prove to be but Miss 
Booth, the very actress whom we saw at Liver- 
pool play so sweetly in Kotzebue’s comedy of the 
Birth-day. ‘There was I taken to hear her re- 
cite Mary, the Maid of the Inn! and if I had not 
interfered in aid of her own better sense, Lord 
W. and her mother and sisters would have made 
her act as well as recite it. As I know you 
defy the monster, I may venture to say that she 
is a sweet little girl, though a little spoiled by 
circumstances which would, injure anybody ; 
but what think you of this old lord asking per- 
mission for me to repeat my visit, and urging me 
to ‘take her under my protection, and show her 
what to recite, and instruct her how to recite it? 
And all this upon a Sunday! So I shall give 
her a book, and tell her what parts she should 
choose to appear in. And if she goes again to 
Edinburgh, be civil to her if she touches at the 
Lakes ; she supports a mother and brother, and 
two or three sisters. When I returned to Queen 
Anne street from the visit, I found Davy sitting 
with the doctor, and awaiting my return. I could 
not dine with him to-morrow, having an engage- 
ment, but we promised to go in the evening and 
take Coleridge with us, and Elmsley, if they would 
go. It will be a party of lions, where the doctor 
must for that evening perform the part of Daniel 
in the lion’s den. 

“ [dined on Sunday at Holland House, with 
some eighteen or twenty persons. Sharp was 
there, who introduced me with all due form to 
Rogers and to Sir James Mackintosh, who seems 
to be in a bad state of health. In the evening 
Lord Byron came in. He had asked Rogers if I 
was ‘ magnanimous,’ and requested him to make 
for him all sorts of amendes honorables for having 
tried his wit upon me at the expense of his discre- 
tivn ; and in full confidence of the success of the 
apology, had been provided with a letter of intro- 
duction to me in case he had gone to the Lakes, 
as he intended to have done. As for me, you 
know how I regard things of this kind; so we 
met with all becoming courtesy on both sides, 
and I saw a man whom in voice, manner, and 
countenance I liked very much more than either 
his character or his writings had given me reason 
to expect. Rogers wal me to dine with him 
on Tuesday (this day): only Lord Byron and 
Sharp were to have been of the party, but I 
had a pending engagement here, and was sorry 
for it.” 


There has been a great deal of discussion in 
England—here we believe the point is gene- 
rally given up—on the impropriety of ag. 
with a deceased wife’s sister. Here is South- 
ey’s off-hand judgment on a case of the kind. 

e give it, with his son’s comment :— 


MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE’S SISTER. 


“<The question of incest was touched upon, 
and you very properly recommended that the 
case of should rest upon the existing law, 
rather than make it the subject of a specific (and 
superfluous) clause in the act of divorce. But 
has it never occurred to you, my dear Wynn, that 
this law is an abominable relic of ecclesiastical 
tyranny? Of all second marriages, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that these are the most na- 
tural, the most suitable, and likely to be the most 
frequent, if the law did not sometimes prevent 
them. It is quite monstrous to hear judges and 
lawyers speaking, as they have done of late, upon 
this subject, and confounding natural incest with 
what was only deemed to be incestuous, in order 
that the Church might profit by selling dispensa- 
tions for its commission—a species of marriage, 
too, which was not only permitted by the Leviti- 
cal law, but even enjoined by it. I should be 
glad to know in what part of the Christian dis- 
pensation it is prohibited as a crime. The pro- 
bable reason why the law was not swept away in 
this country at the Reformation was, because it 
involved the cause of that event; but surely we 
owe no such respect to the memory of Henry the 








Eighth, that it should still continue to disgrace a 
reformed country.’ 
* * * * 

“The important question of marriage with a 
wife’s sister, touched upon in the foregoing letter, 
is far too summarily disposed of ; for, first of all, 
the ecclesiastical prohibition is traced back to the 
primitive ages of Christianity, so that it cannot be 
accounted for by the sapposition that it originated 
in the wish to multiply dispensations. (See the 
printed evidence of Dr. Pusey, and of the Hon. 
and Rev. A. P. Perceval.) 

“ Secondly, the Levitical law nowhere author- 
izes, much less enjoins, this particular union. 
The prohibited degrees are, in Leviticus, in most 
cases, stated only on one side, and the Church has 
supplied the other; as, if aman must not marry 
his father’s wife, a woman must not marry her 
mother’s husband. By this mode of interpreta- 
tion, if a man must not marry his brother’s wife 
(Lev. xviii. 16, and xx. 21),a woman must not 
marry her sister’s husband. The former of these 
connexions jis twice forbidden, the latter is not 
mentioned, but is inferred. My father’s notion is, 
I suppose, based upon the other passage (Deut. 
axv. 5), where a brother is enjoined to take to 
him his brother’s wife. This, however, is only an 
exceptional case, ordered for a special purpose, 
and cannot be set against the general law stated 
in Leviticus, nor authorize the like exception in 
the case of the woman, the case not applying. 
It is not my wish to say anything more upon this 
subject than seems called for by the opinion 
given in this letter. If I had not printed it, I 
might, perhaps, have been supposed by some who 
are acquainted with what my father’s sentiments 
were, to have suppressed a statement upon a 
topic of more than common interest at the present 
time.” 


Macaulay would find many valuable traits 
of manners in this correspondence, were he 
writing the history of the period. His chapter 
on travel would profit by this 


REMINISCENCE OF THE OLD STAGE COACH. 


“ The most completely comfortless hours in a 
man’s life (abstracted from all real calamity) are 
those which he spends alone at an inn, waiting for 
a chance in a stage-coach. Time thus spent is 
so thoroughly disagreeable that the act of getting 
into the coach, and resigning yourself to be 
jumbled for four-and-twenty or eight-and-forty 
hours, like a mass of inert matter, becomes a po- 
sitive pleasure. I always prepare myself for such 
occasions with some closely-printed pocket volume, 
of pregnant matter, for which I should not be 
likely to afford leisure at other times. Erasmus’s 
Colloquies stood me in good stead for more than 
one journey ; Sir Thomas More’s Utopia for an- 
other. When I was a schoolboy I loved travel- 
ling, and enjoyed it, indeed, as long as I could say 
omnia mea mecum; that is, as long as I could 
carry with me an undivided heart and mind, and 
had nothing to make me wish myself in any other 
place than where I was. The journey from Lon- 
don to Bristol at the holidays was one of the 
pleasures which I looked for at breaking up ; and 
I used generally to travel by day rather than by 
night, that 1 might lose none of the expected en- 
joyment. I wish I had kept a joural of all 
those journeys; for some of the company into 
which I have fallen might have furnished matter 
worthy of preservation. Once I travelled with 
the keeper of a erimping-house at Charing Cross, 
who, meeting with an old acquaintance in the 
coach, told him his profession while I was sup- 
posed to be asleep in the corner. Once I formed 
an acquaintance with a young deaf and dumb 
man, and learned to converse with him. Once 
I fell in with a man of a race now nearly ex- 
tinct—a village mathematician ; a self-taught, 
iron-headed man, who, if he had been lucky 
enough to have been well educated and entered 
at Trinity Hall, might have been first wrangler, 
and perhaps have gone as near towards doubling 
the cube as any of the votaries of Mathesis. 


fAug. 24. 











(Pray write a sonnet to that said personage.) 
This man was pleased with me, and (perhaps be- 
eamse 1 was flattered by perceiving it) I have 
distinct recollection of his remarkable counte- 
nance after an interval of nearly thirty years, 
He labored very hard to give me a. love of his 
own favorite pursuit; and it is my own fault 
that.I cannot now take the altitude of a church 
tower by the help of a cocked hat, as he taught 
the, or would have taught, if I could have retained 
such lessons.” 


In a letter to John Taylor Coleridge (Sept. 
8, 1818), occurs this mention of 4 


LITERARY OCCUPATIONS AND PROFITs. 


“ The most profitable line of composition is re- 
viewing. You have good footing in the Quar- 
terly, and I am glad of it, for heretofore there has 
been vile criticism in that journal upon poetry, and 
upon fine literature in general. ‘This connexion 
need not preclude you from writing for the British 
Review. Translation is, of all literary labors, the 
worst paid—that is, of all such labor as is paid 
at all; and yet there are so many poor hungry 
brothers and sisters of the grey goose-quill upon 
the alert, that new books are sent out from 
France and Germany by the sheet, as they pass 
through the press, lest the translation should be 
forestalled. 

“ Anything which is not bargained for with the 
booksellers, is, of course, matter of specula- 
tion, and success is so much a matter of accident 
(that is to say, temporary success) in literature, 
that the most knowing of them are often as 
grievously deceived as a young author upon his first 
essay. Biography, however, is likely to succeed ; 
and, with the London libraries at hand, the re- 
search for it would be rather pleasurable than 
toilsome. History, which is the most delightful of 
all employments (experto crede), is much less 
likely to be remunerated. I have not yet received 
so much for the History of Brazil as for a single 
article in the Quarterly Review. But there are 
many fine subjects which, if well handled, might 
prove prizes in the lottery. A history of Charles 
I. and the Interregnum, or of all the Stuart kings, 
upon a scale of sufficient extent, and written upon 
such principles as you would bring to it, would be 
a valuable addition to the literature of our coun- 
try—useful to others, as well as honorable to 
yourself. Venice offers a rich story, and one 
which, unhappily, is now complete. Sweden, 
also, is a country fruitfal in splendid and memo- 
rable events. For this, indeed, it would be ne- 
cessary to acquire the Norse languages. Sharon 
Turner acquired them, and the Welsh to boot, for 
a similar purpose, without neglecting the duties of 
his practice.. It may almost be asserted that men 
will find leisure for whatever they seriously desire 
to do.” 


A hit at American poets at this time can be 
read now with comparative equanimity :— 
AMERICAN , POETS. 


« Your letter to Mr. Coleridge, which has this 
day arrived, enables me to thank you for Dobriz- 
hoffer, and for the good old Huguenot Jean de 
Leny. The American by whom the letter was 
sent to my brother’s has not yet made his appear- 
ance at the Lakes. When he comes I will pro- 
vide him with an introduction to Wordsworth, if 
he should not bring one from London ; and if he 
is particularly desirous of seeing live poets, he shall 
have credentials for Walter Scott. I suppose an 
American inquires for them as you or I should do 
in America for a skunk or an opossum. ‘They are 
become marvellously abundant in England, so that 
publications which twenty years’ ago would have 
attracted considerable attention, are now coming 
from the press in shoals unnoticed. This makes't 
the more remarkable that America should be 50 
utterly barren: since the Revolution they have not 
produced a single poet who has been heard of on 
this side of the Atlantic. Dwight and Barlow 
both belong to the Revolution ; and well was it 
for the Americans, taking them into the account, 
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that we could not say of them, tam Marte, quam 
Mercurio.” 

This compliment to Humboldt in 1818 has 
been often confirmed since :— ; 
HUMBOLDT. 

« T saw Humboldt at Faris; never did any man 
portray himself more perfectly in his writings than 
he has done. His excessive volubility, his fulness 
of information, and the rapidity with which he fled 
from every fact into some wide generalization, 
made you more acquainted with his intellectual 
character in half an hour than you would be with 
any other person in half a year. Withal, he ap- 
peared exceedingly good-natured and obliging. It 
was at Mackenzie’s that I met him.” 


We have here day and date in a letter to Sir 
Walter Scott, December 24, 1814, for the me- 
morable mot on Jeffrey :— : 

JEFFREY CRUSHING SKIDDAW. 

« Jeffrey, I hear, has written what his admirers 
eall a crushing review of the Excursion. He 
might as well seat himself upon Skiddaw, and 
fancy that he erushed the mountain. I heartily 
wish Wordsworth may one day meet with him, 
and lay him alongside, yard-arm and yard-arm in 
argument.” 


Confessions of an English Opium Eater ; and 
Suspiria de Profundis. Thomas De 
Quincey. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

Tue writings of De Quincey are among the 
most curious in modern English literature. 
A painful interest attaches to every page, as 
written by a man who acknowledges himself 
to have lain many long and weary years under 
the dreadful bondage of opium; and with 
regard to the movement of whose intellect, as 
doubting its sure and healthful action, our 
curiosity is perpetually on the alert. 

A tower of great strength and mining depth 
it must have been to have stood these mighty 
shocks, and remain so lucid in its outline and 
upward-tending ascension, as it ap in his 
published writings, The style of Thomas De 
Quincey is a marvel of clearness and logical 

recision, pure in the last distillations of Saxon 

nglish, with a natural ease and movement 
not to be surpassed by any modern master 
of the tongue. Whoever looks into the pre- 
sent volume to find wild and distorted fancies, 
will be disappointed. The work is an orderly 
and profoundly interesting narrative of perso- 
nal adventures, with a searching analysis of 
motive, and a Christian construction of charac- 

ter, worthy of an accomplished scholar and a 

good man. The history of Poor Ann, so feel- 

ingly told—the poor child, wanderer of Lon- 
don streets—is an excellent illustration of the 
heart and spirit which belong to the writer. 

He speaks as a near kinsman of Elia, of his 

desolation in the loss of his humble street- 

companion : 

“ Meantime, what had become of poor Ann 2 
For her I have reserved my concluding words : 
according to our agreement, I sought her daily, and 
waited for her every night, so long as I stayed in 
London, at the corner of Titchfield Street. I in- 
quired for her of every one who was likely to know 
her ; and during the last hours of my stay in Lon- 
don, I put into activity every means of tracing her 
that my knowledge of London suggested, and the 
limited extent of my power made possible. The 
street where she had lodged I knew, but not the 

use; and I remember at last some account 
which she had given of ill treatment from the land- 
lord, which made it probable that she had quitted 
those lodgings before we parted. She had few 
acquaintance ; most people, besides, thought that 
the earnestness of my inquiries arose from moti 
which moved their laughter, or their slight regard ; 
and others, thinking that I was in chase of a girl 





and excusably indisposed to give me any clue to 
her, if, indeed, they had any to give. Finally, as 
my despairing resource, on the day I left London 
I put into the hands of the only person who (I was 
sure) must know Ann by sight, from having been 
in company with us once or twice, an address to 
in shire, at that time the residence 
of my family. But, to this hour, I have never 
heard a syllable about her This, amongst such 
troubles as most men meet with in this life, has 
been my heaviest affliction. If she lived, doubtless 
we must have been sometimes in search of each 
other, at the very same moment, through the 
mighty labyrinths of London ; perhaps even within 
a few feet of each other,—a barrier no wider, in a 
London street, often amounting in the end to a 
separation for eternity! During some years, I 
hoped that she did live ; and I suppose that, in the 
literal and unrhetorical use of the word myriad, I 
may say, that on my different visits to London, I 
have looked into many, many myriads of female 
faces, in the hope of meeting her. I should know 
her again amongst a thousand, if I saw her for a 
moment ; for, though not handsome, she had a 
sweet expression of countenance, and a peculiar 
and graceful carriage of the head. 
have said, in hope. So it was for years; but now 
I should fear to see her; and her cough, which 
grieved me when I parted with her, is now my 
consolation. I now wish to see her no longer, but 
think of her, more gladly, as one long since laid in 
the grave,—in the grave, I would hope, of a Mag- 
dalen,—taken away before injuries and cruelty had 
blotted out and transfigured her ingenuous nature, or 
brutalities of ruffians had completed the ruin they 
had begun. 

“So, then, Oxford street, stony-hearted step- 
mother, thou that listenest to the sighs of orphans 





then trodden in our footsteps ; inheritors of our ca- 
lamities. Other orphans than Ann have sighed ; 
tears have been shed by other children ; and thou, 
Oxford street, hast since echoed to the groans of 
innumerable hearts.” 


This is the tone and temper of the work; 
Shifting in and out, with a constantly-changing 
current, from one train of adventures to ano- 
ther; all disclosed with an admirable frankness 
and self-confession rare in modern composi- 
tions. His staunch defence of his own veracity 
against a slander twenty-two years old, aimed 
at a passage in his bates confessions, im- 
parts a new worth and interest to every line of 
these. The present volume is the first of the 
Boston edition of De Quincey’s writings. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited 
by William Beattie, M.D., one of his Exe- 
cutors. 2vols. Harper & Brothers. 

THERE are very few good modern biographies ; 

and none, we may say, contemporary or im- 

mediately succeeding the death of their sub- 

ject. Every man of distinction is compelled 
to pass on to posterity through the different 
stages of the newspaper account, the maga- 
zine reminiscence, and eperee of cor- 
respondence. It is in this third degree that 

Campbell is fixed for the present by Dr. Beat- 

tie, who—in a wise collection, free statement, 

and ample disclosure of material from every 
uarter—presents usa canvas, frame, and colors 
or a likeness of the deceased poet. The 
portrait. is yet to paint; and when the artist 
appears to perform that task, it will, we ima- 
gine, be discovered that Campbell has emi- 
nently but one character of success, that of 
the lyric poet, and all the rest, Letters, Narra- 
tives, Editorials, Lives—all his Prose composi- 








who had robbed me of some trifles, were naturally 


tions, with scareely a fragment serving to show 





I sought her, I | 


that he had written in that way—will retire to 
the background, like the clouds of an evening 
sunset, For this conclusion, Dr. Beattie has 
furnished valuable and ample material, and ex- 
hibited the Poet in a light so just and amiable, 
on unchallengeable testimony, that no future 
scrutiny is likely to change his award. The 
history of Campbell’s literary endeavors, the 
composition of his chief poems ,and his per- 
sonal career, are presented in kindly feeling, 
and with so complete a vindication of the 
Poet’s character as to have called forth Mr. 
Irving, in a neatly-written introductory letter, 
acknowledging that in his memoir he had 
wrongly construed “the private character of 
an illustrious poet, whose moral worth is now 
shown to have been fully equal to his exalted 
genius.” 

Passages in illustration of the quality of this 
work we have already furnished to our readers 
in previous numbers. A well executed por- 
trait on steel is prefixed to these two sub- 
stantial volumes, which will find a ready place 
on the shelf of every admirer of the Bard of 





Hope. 


Paes of the Art of Rhetoric, adapted for 
the Use of Colleges and Academies, and 
also for Private Study. By Henry N. Day. 
Hudson: W. Skinner & Co. 

A Treatise on English Punctuation. By John 
Wilson. Boston: Published by the Author, 
21 School street. 


WE are no great admirers of expanded publi- 
|eations on Rhetoric for young students. A 











and drinkest the tears of children, at length I was | few brief practical instructions at the outset 


dismissed from thee! the time was come at last | #re all that are available. ; 
that I no more should pace in anguish thy never- | however, comes when we revise our early 
ending terraces ; no more should dream, and wake | knowledge, preparatory to new acquisitions of 
in captivity to the pangs of hunger. Successors too | our own, and, at this time, the principles and 
many, to myself and Ann, have doubtless since | analysis of our previous studies become of use, 


| value. 





An after period, 


While there has been considerable folly in the 


| treatment of rhetoric, there are probably few 


publications on this topie which are not of 
The last thing which a man thinks 
about is, how he thinks: he rarely examines 
the instrument which he employs, to see that 
its adjustment is in perfect order, and that its 
lenses are complete. Yet there is quite as 
much to be learnt here as in other departments 
of study, though pedants may have sometimes 
made the processes quite farcical. It by no 
means follows, because men speak or write 
well without studying the art of speech or 
composition, that they would not do either a 
great deal better by a system of careful train- 
ing. Rules and analysis supply the tools of 
discourse, the peculiar and most effective 
agents to be employed, and the best skill in 
using them. hey cannot impair original 
vigor any more than a knowledge of the laws 
of equilibrium will injure the walk of a gen- 
tleman. 

It would be well, nevertheless, for all gen- 
tlemen desirous of consulting Mr. Day or Mr. 
Wilson, as to the art or details of composition, 
to remember the famous advice of Mrs. Glass 
on a kindred subject,—to cook your hare, you 
must first catch your hare. To write, you 
must have your idea, and this comes of some- 
thing besides rhetoric. Mr. Day will teach 

ou how to cook and garnish, and carve it. 

is analysis is full on the old model, and he 
has paid special attention to the catching the 
hare in his introductory chapters on Invention, 
which is finding the matter. The more me- 
chanical parts are fully handled. For the 
subordinate but necessarily included process 
of punctuation, Mr. Wilson will give you 
abundant reason and method. His book, too, 
is useful for the practical detail which it sup- 









Mr. Irvine prefixes a new introduc- 
tion to his revised edition of the Chroni- 
cle of the “ Conquest of Granada,” the latest 
volume of the new edition of his writ- 
in It embraces an assertion of the 
substantial accuracy of the narrative, the 
worthy chronicler, Fray Antonio, being in faet 
a strictly historical personage himself, a cha- 
racteristic embodiment of actual traits of the 
old historians, This we had always suspect- 
ed. The fact, however, is curious, that the 
work originally grew out of some omitted 
chapters illustrative of a perio¢ of his career, 
belonging to the Life of Columbus. They 
were id aside as not closely a part of the 
record, and their expansion, under the influ- 
ence of additional studies and personal obser- 
vation in travel, ended in the book before us— 
one of the most genial the author has pro- 
duced. The humor and romance of the 
Spanish character have a fond interpreter in 
Irving. His treatment of these topics is so 
natural that we only perceive its rare excel- 
lenee by contrasting it with the efforts (for 
such they are) of others on this ground. 

Srrincer & Townsenp have published an 
illustrated edition of the first series of the 
Lorgnette. The designs are six in number, 
and from the pencil of Darley. ‘The “ Literary 
Lion” of the frontispiece is somewhat of a 
“ Frenchy” animal, and the “ Fashionable Man” 
a thought too cumbrous. None of them are 
lacking in foree and character, but we think 
Mr. Darley succeeds best where he has a sub- 
ject of poetry or spiritual delicacy. A serious 
interest, with a demand for grace or refinement, 
are necessary to bring out his best powers. 
The touch of irony in the Hungarians, before 
us, is in his own vein, where the beggar asks 
an alms in vain. The contrasted Bostonian 
aud Southerner are capital. The former is 
English all over. The new title-page and pre- 
liminaries are in the old typography of the 
Spectator—of which grandmotherly publication 
the Lorgnette is the latest, if not the last, di- 
rect descendant. 

Tatus, Wittovcnsy & Co. have com- 
menced the publication of an illustrated edition 
of Don Quixote, with the energetic designs of 
Tony Johannot. These are very numerous, 
fourteen of them, including a separately ‘printed 
page for * Don Quixote in his Study,” being 

iven in the first number, which is issued at the 
Ce price of three cents. The same publishers 
issue a serial edition of Shakspeare, with intro- 
ductions, notes, &c., by Halliwell, and a steel 
éngraving to each play, designed by Henry 
arren, Corbould, &c. It is a well edited 
copy, and the typography is neat. The latest 
numbers of Mrs. Ellis’s Morning Call, to No. 
12, have been received by Tallis & Co. 





Parmurs, Sampson & Co,’s Illustrated 
Shakspeare has reached its 21st number with 
King Hen V. The portrait is Princess Ka- 
tharine of France. 


The new numbers of the Edinburgh and 
} cserg are now ready, from the press of 
ott & Co. The paper in the latter, on the 
Post-office, is probably from the pen of Sir 
Francis Head, the author of the similar papers 
on Railways. Croker mauls the author of the 














ADDRESS TO THE ORIOLE, 
BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


Ontore, bright Oriole! 
Stay, and that clear note prolong: 
While each fibre of my soul 
Throbs in concert to thy song ; 
Swell thy golden breast again, 
Pouring from thy little bill 
On the breeze a louder strain— 
Linger still! linger still! 
I have tidings, bird, to tell— 
Lovely shapes have turned to clay, 
Happy hearts have ceased to swell, 
Since thy wanderings far away ; 
Bosoms glad a year ago, 
Shouting joy no more can thrill, 
Darkly wedded unto woe— 
Linger still! linger still ! 
Since thy hammock swinging yet 
On yon willow bough was made, 
Hope has seen her day-star set, 
Beauty frail her roses fade : 
Lasting for a laurel crown, 
Climbing Glory’s rugged hill, 
Beat has been Ambition down— 
Linger still ! linger still ! 
Love has mourned her perished flowers 
By the hearth of many a home, 
Since thy flight to tropic bowers 
Over ocean’s tossing foam ; 
Forms have through the doorway passed, 
Never more to cross the sill, _ 
That around a sunshine cast— 
Linger still! linger still ! 
Change has been at work with me— 
In my soul’s unsounded deep, 
Chords, that once were tuned to glee, 
Time to sterner measures keep ; 
Friendship I have found a cheat, 
Fame a bubble on the rill, 
Happiness a phantom fleet— 
Linger still! linger still ! 
Hearts have cold and sordid grown 
That were generous of old ; 
Nature has kept faith alone, 
Looking kindly as of old ; 
And her envoy, bird, thou art, 
Heeding well her sovereign will ; 
Oh! to cheer my saddened heart, 
Linger still ! linger still ! 


From the Boston Traveller. 
DEATH AND BURIAL OF NEANDER. 
Berwin, July 2. 
Neanper is no more! He who for forty- 
eight years has defeated the attacks upon the 
church from the side of Rationalism and Phi- 
losophy—-who, through all the controversies 
among theologians in Germany, has remained 
true to the faith of his adoption, the pure and 
holy religion of Jesus Christ—Neander, the 
ghilosapher, the scholar—better, the great and 
good man—has been taken from the world. 
Augustus Neander was born in Gottingen, 
of Jewish parentage, in 1787; studied at the 
Gymnasium at Hamburg ; at the age of seven- 
teen was converted to Christianity and ba 
tized. After his conversion he went to Halle 
to study bine 4 under Sehleiermacher. 
Having completed his studies, he was first ap- 
pointed in 1811 private lecturer in ——— 
and in 1812 Professor at the newly fo 
University in Berlin. He was never married, 
but lived with his maiden sister. Often have I 
seen the two walking arm in arm upon the 
streets and in the parks of the city. Nean- 
der’s habits of abstraction and short-sighted- 
ness rendered it necessary for him to have 
some one to guide the way whenever he left 











Many anecdotes are related of him illustra. 
tive of his absence of mind, such as his appear. 
ing in the lecture room half-dressed,—if |eft 
alone, always going to his old residence, afier 
he had removed to another part of the city — 
walking in the gutter, &e.,&e. In the lecture. 
room, his manner was in the highest degree 
peculiar. - He put his left arm over the desk, 
clasping the book in his hand, and after bring. 
ing his face close to the corner of his desk, 
effectually concealed it by holding his notes 
close to his nose. 

In one hand was always a quill, which, 
during the lecture, he kept constantly twirling 
about and crushing. He pushed the desk for- 
ward upon two legs, swinging it back and 
forth, and every few minutes would plunge 
forward almost spasmodically, throwing one 
foot back in a way leading you to expect that 
he would the next moment precipitate himself 
headlong down upon the desks of the stu. 
dents. *rwirlin his pen, occasional spitting, 
jerking his foot backward, taken with his dress, 

ve hima most eccentric appearance in the 

ecture-room. Meeting him upon the street, 
with his sister, you never would have suspect- 
ed that such a strange looking being could be 
Neander. He formerly had two sisters, but a 
few years ago the favorite one died. It was a 
trying affliction, and for a short interval he was 
quite overcome, but suddenly he* dried his 
tears, calmly declared his firm faith and reli- 
ance in the wise purpose of God in taking her 
to himself, and resumed his lectures immedi- 
ately as if nothing had overtaken him to dis. 
turb his serenity. 


Neander’s charity was unbounded. Poor 
students were not only presented with tickets 
to his lectures, but were also often prvvided 
by him with money and ape Not a 
farthing of the nent received for his lectures 
ever went to supply his own wants; it was all 
given away for benevolent purposes. The in- 
come from his writings was bestowed upon the 
Missionary, Bible, and other Societies, and 
upon Hospitals, Thoughts of himself never 
seemed to have obtruded upon his mind. He 
would sometimes give away to a poor student 
all the money he had about him at the moment 
the request was made of him, even his new 
coat, retaining the old one for himself. You 
have known this great man in your country 
more on account of his learning, from his 
books, than in any other way ; but here, where 
he has lived, one finds that his private charae- 
ter, his piety, his charity, have distinguished 
him above all others. It would be difficult to 
decide whether the intluence of his example has 
not been as as that of his writings upon 
the tho s of young men who have been 
his pupils. Protestants, Catholics, nearly all 
the leadi hers throughout Germany, 
have attend: his lectures, and all have been 
more or less guided by him. While Philoso- 
phy has been for years attempting to usurp 
the place of Religion, Neander has been the 
chief instrument in combating it, and in keep- 
ing the true faith constantly before the stu- 
dents. Strauss’s celebrated “ Life of Jesus 
created almost a revolution in the theological 
world. At the time of its a the 
Mini pera i sar ora 4 

8 opinion as to ibi 
ing its als in Prussia. sdehae ik ot that 
time was reading lectures upon the Life of 
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WORDSWORTH'S POSTHUMOUS POEM 
TWO PORTRAITS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
From the Book of Wordsworth’. poem, “The Prelude.” 
occupied with his rerid-nce on the Loire, during the 
early scenes of the French Revolution. 
THE ROYALIST. 
A sanp of military Officers, 
Then stationed in the city, were the chief 
Of my associates: some o! thee wore swords 
That had been seasoned in the wars, and all 
Were men well-born ; the chivalry of France. 
In age and temper differing, they had yet 
One spirit ruling in each heart ; alike 
(Save only one, hereafter to be named) 
Were bent upon undoing what was done: 
This was their rest and only hope ; therewith 
No fear had they of bad becoming worse, 
For worst to them was come; nor would have 
stirred, 
Or deemed it worth a moment's thought to stir, 
In anything, save only as the act 
Looked thitherward. One, reckoning by years, 
Wa; in the prime of manhood, and erewhile 
He had sace lord in many tender hearts ; 
Though heedless of such honors now, and 
changed : 
His temper was quite mastered by the times, 
And they had blighted him, had eaten away 
The beauty of his person, doing wrong 
Al.ke to body and to mind ; his port, 
Which once had been erect and open, now 
Was -tooping and contracted, and a face, 
Endowed by Nature with her fairest gifts 
Of symmetry and light and bloom, expiessed, 
As much as any that was ever seen, 
A ravage out of season, made by thoughts 
Unhealthy and vexatious. With the hour, 
That trom the press of Paris duly brought 
its fieight of public news, the fever came, 
A punctual visitant, to shake this man, 
Disarmed his voice and fanned his yellow cheek 
lito a thousand colors; while he read, 
Or mu-ed, his sword was haunted by his touch 
Coutwually, like an uneasy place 
Iu his own body. 


THE REPUBLICAN, BEAUPUIS. 


Ainong that band of Oificers was one, 
Al eady hinted at, of other moald— 
A patriot, thence reected by the rest, 
Aud w.th an oriental loathing +purned, 
A. of a different cate. A meeker man 
Than this lived never, nor a more benign, 
Meek though enthusia-tic. Injuries 
Made Aim more gracious, and his ature then 
D.d breathe its sweetne-s out most sensibly, 
A> aromatic flowers on Alpine turf, 
When foot hath erushed them. He through the 

events 

Of that great change wandered in perfect faith, 
A; through a book, an old romance, or tale _ 
Of Fairy, or some dream of actions wrought 
Behind the summer clouds. By birth he ranked 
W th the mo-t noble, but unto the poor 
Ainong mankind he was in service bound, 
As by -ome te invisible, oaths professed 
To a religious order. Man he loved 
As man ; and, to the mean and the obscure, 
Aad all the homely in their homely works, 
lansferred a evurtesy whieh had no air 
Uf eondescension ; but did rather seem 
A pa-sion and a gallantry, like that 
Which he, a soldier, in his idler day 
Had paid to woman: somewhat vain he was, 
Or -eemed so, yet it was not vanity, 
But tundaess, and a kind of radiant joy 
D fu-ed around him, while he was intent 
On works of love or freedom, or revolved 
Complacently the progres of a cause, ~ 
Wheveof he was a pait: yet this was meek 
And placid, and took nothing from the man 
That was delightful. Oft in sol.tade | 
With hun did I discourse about the end 
Of civil government, and its wivest forms : 
Of anvieut loyalty, and chartered rights, 
Custom and habit, novelty and change ; 





Of self-respect, and virtue in the few 
For patrimonial honor set apart, 
And ignorance in the laboring multitude. 
” . * * . 
Oh, sweet it is, in academic groves, 
Or such retirement, Friend! as we have known 
In the green dales beside our Rotha’s stream, 
Greta, or Derwent, or some nameless rill, 
To raminate, with interchange of talk, 
On rational liberty, and hope in man, 
Justice and peace. But far more sweet such toil— 
Toil, say I, for it leads to thoughts abstruse— 
If nature then be standing on the brink 
Of some great trial, and we hear the voice 
Of one devoted,—one whom circumstance 
Hath called upon to embody his deep sense 
In action, give it outwardly a shape, 
And that of benediction, to the world. 
Then doubt is not, and truth is more than truth,— 
A hope it is, and a desire ; a creed 
Of zeal, by an authority divine 
Sanctioned, of danger, difficulty, or death. 
Such conversation, under Attic shades, 
Did Dion hold with Plato ; ripened thus 
For a Deliverer’s glorious task,—and such 
He, on that ministry already bound, 
Held with Eudemus and Timonides, 
Surrounded by adventurers in arms, 
When those two vessels with their daring freight, 
For the Sicilian Tyrant’s overthrow, 
Sailed fiom Zacynthus,—philosophie war, 
Led by Philosophers. With harder fate, 
Though like ambition, sach was he, O Friend! 
Of whom I speak. So Beaupuis (let the name 
Stand near the worthie-t of Antiquity) 
Fashioned his lile ; and many a long discourse 
With like persuasion honored, we maintained : 
He, on his part, accoutred for the worst. 
He perished fighting, in supreme command, 
Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire, 
For liberty, against deluded men, 
His fellow countrymen ; and yet most blessed 
In this, that he the fate of later times 
Lived not to see, nor what we now behold, 
Who have as ardent hearts as he had then. 
* + 7 * * 
And sometimes— 
When to a convent in a meadow green, 
By a brook-side, we came, a roofless pile, 
And not by reverential touch of Time 
Dismantled, but by violence abrupt— 
In spite of those heart-bracing colloquies, 
In spite of real fervor, and of that 
Less genuine and wrought up within myself— 
I could not but bewail a wrong so harsh, 
And for the Matin-bell to s.und no more 
Grieved, and the twilight taper, and the cross 
High on the topmost pinnacle, a sign 
(How welcome to the weary traveller’s eyes!) 
Of ho: p.tal.ty and peaceful rest. 
And when the partner of those varied walks 
Pointed upon occasion to the site 
Of Romorentin, home of ancient kings, 
To the imperial edifice of Blois, 
Or to that rural castle, name now slipped 
From my remembrance, where a lady lodged, 
By the first Francis wooed, and bound to him 
In chains of mutual passion, from the tower, 
As a tradition of the country tells, 
Practised to commune with her royal knight 
By cressets and love-beacons, intereourse 
*T wixt her high-seated re-idence and his 
Far off at Chambord un the plain beneath ; 
Even here, though less than with the peaceful 
house 
Religious, ’mid those frequent monuments 
Of Kings, their vices and their better deeds, 
Imagination, potent to inflame 
At t.mes with virtuous wrath and noble scorn, 
Did al-o often mitigate the force 
Of civie prejudice, the bigotry, 
So call it, of a youthful patriot’s mind; 
And on these spots with many gleams I looked 
Of chivalrous delight. Yet not the less, 
Hatred of absolute rule, where will of one 
Is taw for all, and of that barren pride 
In them who, by immunities unjust, 





Between the sovereign and the people stand, 
His helper and not theirs, laid stronger hold 
Daily upon me, mixed with pity too 

And love ; for where hope is, there love will be 
For the abject multitude. And when we chanced 
One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 

Who crept along fitting her languid gait 

Unto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 

Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the lane 
Its sustenance, while the girl with pallid hands 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mvod 

Of solitude, and at the sight my friend 

In agitation said, “ Tis against that 

That we are fighting,” I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 

Which might not be withstood, that poverty 
Abject as this would in a little time 

Be found no more, that we should see the earth 
Unthwarted in her wish to recompense 

The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil. 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 
In Public Announcements for the Fall, Jenny 
Lino glitters eminent like a star in the front of 
morning. She has already been pioneered in a 
dozen or twenty biographies, and in newspaper 
notices without number. She is now, winds and 
waves favoring, approaching our shore in the 
Atlantic steamer (of 2lst), and is to appear 
before the American public, for the first time, 
in the new Musical Hall, opposite Bond street, 
on the 18th of next month. A _ peculiar in- 
terest is imparted to the occasion by the fol- 
lowing announcement of energetic Barnum :— 
“Tue Jenny Linp Sone.—Messrs. Editors :— 
Will you please to state that Jenny Lind having 
expressed a strong desire to sing at her first con- 
ceit in New York a‘ Welcome to America,’ and 
Mr. Jules Benedict, the eminent compo-er, having 
kindly volunteered to set such a composition to 
music, | hereby offer $200 for such song as may 
be accepted for the above purpose by the follow- 
ing Committee—Messrs. George Ripley, Jules 
Benedict, Lewis Gaylord Clarke, J. S. Redtield, and 
George P. Putnam. ‘The songs to be addressed 
to the Committee, box 2743 Post-office, New 
York, and to reach here by the Ist of September. 
The names of the authors may be seuled in sepa- 
rate envelopes, and no one will be opened except 
that containing the name of the successful com- 
petitor. All the songs, except the one selected, 
will be returned to any address designated. 
«P. T. Baryum. 

“ New York, 4ug. 15, 1850" 

The following intimation, in the Evening Post, 
of a pro,ect we have long desired t» see realized, is a 
promise which we trust our citizens, when it is 
fairly brought before them, will not suffer to fall 
through for want of means. Our city needs just 
such a resort. It would be an object for a drive 
and a healthful refreshment for all classes. We 
know not how a more favorable time could be 
chozen to engage in this enterprise, or how it could 
be entered on under better auspices. The sanction 
of the Post is emphatic, and deserves to be sub- 
stantially responded to by our wealthy merchants 
and real estate holders :—* We are very glad to 
hear that a project is on foot for opening a spacious 
Zoological and Botanical Garden in the north part 
of the island of New York immediately on the 
Hud-on. A plan of an association for the pur- 
poze has been drawn up by Mr. Audubon, a son of 
the eminent ornithologist—the same who lately 
made an overland journey to California. His 
courage and perseverance in that expedition have 
given the public a sufficient pledge of the energy 
and constancy of his character, and his scientific 
knowledge, educated as he has been from his early 
childhood to be a naturalist, qualifies him as few 
are qualitied, for the superintendence of such an 
establishment. The spot choren for the garden is 
the property of the Audubon family, adjoining the 
Trinity Cemetery, and containing aboot twenty 
acres, which is about a third larger than the Lon- 
don Zoological Gardens. It eomiprives a noble 
natural forest, as fine, we are certain, as any on the 
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of the Hudson river 
the bottom of 155th | 

whieh steamboats might 
land . The shore’ 
here lies in easy declivities, and the river by which 
the red feet, would 
ter fowl and am- | 
phibious animals, and places for the growth of 
aquatic plants, even if the Croton water could not 


| 
> 
iit 


project is in the hands of the very man to execute 
it successfully and splendidly, if he obtains half the 
encouragement his plan and he deserve. It would | 
be one of the most delightful and most instructive 
places of resort we have—a perfect school of na- 
tural histury te the young—an institution, in short, 
to be proud of, if managed by such a man as Au- | 
dubon. Moreover, we beseech those who are dis- | 
posed to give it their countenance, to let the pro- 
jector have his own way in getting it up, as fur as 
ean be done consistently with prudence in expendi- 
tures. We shall then be more sure that it will | 
have the advantage of all his zeal and industry, | 


German edition the author is obliged to prove that 
it is entirely a work of imagination, and not, as 
almost all the German critics believed it to be 
when it appeared, the reprint of an old chronicle. 
It was, in fact, written as a trap for the disciples 
of Strauss and his school, who had pronounced 
the seriptares of the Old and New 
be a collection of legends, from historical re- 
search, assisted by ‘ internal evidence.’ Meiuhold 
did not spare them when they fell into the snare, 

the historical knowledge and 


tively as to the authority 
writings in the world.” 

Mr. Eyre Evans Crowe, the author of a “ His- 
tory of France,” is said, in the Loadon Correspon- 
dence of the Manchester Examiner, to be the 
editor of the Daily News. 

At a royal levée, Mr. Edwin Landseer and 
Mr. John Watson Gordon, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy of Painting and the queeo’s 
limner in Scotland, have received the honor of 
knighthood. 

A poem by Robert Burns, never before published, 





has just been discovered. Mr. Robert Chambers 


land, and soothed the sorrows of unhappy 


the Le 

London Spectator announces the death of 
Madame Gavaadan, and adds:—* To many i 
will be necessary to explain that Madame Gavau- 
dan was in her time one of the most favorite sing- 
ing actresses and acting songstresses belonging to 
the Opéra Comique of Paris ; and that, after many 
years of popularity, she retired fiom the stage in 
1823 ; to put it otherwise, before the caieer of her 
successor, Mdlle. Jouny Colon, began,—she, too, 
has now been dead some years!—and almost be- 
fore Mdile. Darcier, the present Gavaudan of her 
theatre, was born. A daughter of Madame Ga- 
vaudan, Madame Raimbaux, some eighteen years 
ago appeared in Englaad with success as a coucent 
singer ” 


The Glasgow Daily Mail has the following an- 
ecdote from Paris :—*“ A few days ago there was 
a ball at the Closerie des Lolas in Paris An old 
man, but of a green old age, passed with two wo- 
men before the guingette. The old man stopped, 
and listened with pleasure to the laughter o! the 
students and griseties. ‘Let us gu in,’ said he w 
his companions, who seemed his guardian angels ; 
‘let us go in ; and without listening to their re- 
marks he entered, followed by his two companions, 


end more sure of seeing it a perfect institution of pronounces it geauine. The Scottish Press says : | The three sat down before a bottle of beer ; and the 


its kind.” 


“It is intended, we hear, to print it in the new 


old man began to look smilingly on at the joyous 


It is etated by the New York Correspondent of edition of Burns's works, at pre-eat in course of groups which passed before him, and laughed 


the N. O. Bulletin, that Professor Draper, of this 
city, is likely to be called to the vacant chair of 
Chemistry at Harvard, and that Prof. Doremus, an 
Analytical Chemist of this city, son of the well 


him at the University. 


Dusseldorf, under date of the 9th July, writes 
“that Lessing’s Great Painting, ‘the Martyrdom 


hibited forthe last few days, at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, where it was visited by thousands. 
When it became known that orders for its immedi- 
ate shipment had arrived from New York, the de- 
sire to obtain a last view of this truly great work 
became so intense, that it was found necessary to 
put the police in requisitiun, to keep back the 
throng, and the gates of the Academy had to be | 
closed. It causes general regret that it is sent out 
of the country. The Cologne Gazette calls this” 
picture the most sublime production of the great | 
artist, and expresses a conviction that a speedy for- | 
tune might be realized by ite exhibition in Europe. | 
This picture has been purchased for the Dusseldorf 
Gallery, in this city, and will be exhibited as soon 
as i after its arrival.” 

Among the objects of interest that will invite 
the attention of the members of the British Asso- 
ciation during their approaching visit to Edin- 
burgh, says the London Atheneum, there is much 


Shakepeare intimate relations with the British 
court. The mask has the date 1616 marked on 


of Huss; had just been finished, and had been ex- | 





Phrenological speculation from this as- 
serted representation of the great bard is denied | 
by the cireumstance of 


Prussian Zeitung. 
of the ‘ curiosities of literature,’ for ia the last 





preparation by the Messrs. Chambers.” 


At Edinburgh it has beea resvlved to erect a_ 
‘looked at. At the end of the firet dance he was 


monument to the memory of the poet Mother- 
well, in the Necropolis, where his remains are 


heartily at the chorographie extravagances of both 
sexes. But looking on, at last the old man was 


picked out. A strange rumor flew through the 


known merchant, Thos. C, Doremus, will succeed interred. The monument is to be confided to} ball-room and garden. Suddenly the table was 
| Mr. Fillans, the sculptor.” 
A eorrespondent of the Evening Pest, from | 


surrounded by eager groups, and the whole com- 


The Court Circular states, that at tne levee on pany gazed on with curiosity and affectionate re- 


Wednesday Mr. Sheriff Alison presented his | 


“ History of Europe” to her Majesty. 

A late parliamentary retarn, on the railway 
traffic of Great Britain, shows the total receipts of 
the railway companies during the year ending 
31st December, 1849, to have been nearly twelve 
millions sterling, of which more than five and a 
half millions are receipts arising from the con- 
veyance of goods, &c., while upwards of six mil- 
lions are the result of passengers’ fares. 

M. Thiers received, it 1s said, £24,000 for “ The 
History of the Consulate and the Empire,” several 
volumes of which are yet unwritten. The publish- 
ers are anxious to insure his life, and have tried the 
London offices for that purpose, but the risk was 
declined. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Stand- 
ard says, “ Probably one of the most curious 
examples of the apparently trifling pursuits of 
scientific men has been exhibited by one of the most 
esteemed members of the Academy of Science of 
Paris, M. Dureau de la Malle. He was anxious toas- 
certain at what hour different birds began their morn- 
ing song ; he, therefore, from the Ist of May to the 
6th of vuly, made observations, which he regularly 
published. i appears that for thirty years this vi- 
gilant naturalist went to bed at seven o’clock in 
the evening, and rose at midnight, during spring 
and summer, and that this eccentric habit was for 
scientific purposes. It seems that the concert is 
opened about one o’clock by the chaffinch, and 
that the sparrow is the laziest bird, not leaving his 
rest until five o’clock. In the intermediate hours, 


artificial light for the dawning of day, and that a 
solar lamp has awakened the little choristers.” 

Of Sir Robert Peel, the Church and State Ga- 
zette remarks, in summing up his services to the 
cause of literature and science—* Southey, W ords- 
worth, Montgomery, Tennyson, Tytler, and 
McCulloch, received pensions from the Govern- 
ment at his recommendation. The widow of 
Heod, and the sons of Mrs. Hemans, acknow- 
ledge the benefit of his influence. He placed 
Professor Airy in the Greenwich Observatory ; 
pensioned Faraday and Mrs. Somerville; be- 
stowed the Deanery of Westminster on Dr. Buck- 





spect. Then a name was uttered, and the doubt 
was certainty, and loud was the clamor in the 
ball-room. The women rushed towarde him, and 
embraced him with transpuits and antics showing 
their delirium of delight: the young men, waving 
their hats, shouted loud cries of joy and triumph. 
The old man was nearly suffocated by his ovation. 
But who was the old man who raised the students 
and grisettes to this pitch of enthusiasm? The old 
man was r—their own poet—the patriot 
songster of the country. Such an anecdote is 
more pleasant to record than the stupid quarrels of 
mediocre politicians.” 





VARIETIES. 


LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 
—— “ Malier cupide quod dicit amantt. 
la venw et rapida ecribere vportet aqua.” 
CatuLuus. 
“ Woman's faith. and woman's trust, 
Write the charucters in dust. 
Paint them on the moon's pale beam, 
‘Trace them on the running stream.” &c , &c. 
Scurt’s * Baraotrnep.” 
A Pouzaine “ Cuonvus.”—A writer in Notes 
and Queries gives the following chorus to the old 
song, “ A frog he would a-wooing go,” which he 
heard sung when a boy :— 
” A frog she would a-wooing ride, 


. —— bade riedum “— kymy. 
qo ae 
Rigdam biilydimy kymy.” 
Anecpvore or Lorp Brovenam.—The “ Life of 
the Rev. Dr. Hugh Heugh,” has a description of 


some odd incidents of the ir. His lordship, 
on coming out of the court to meet the deputation, 
immediately on being informed of their object, 
burst out in a volley of exclamations to the effect 
m7 poe for dissent, 2 aes Mc  Phneag 
vital religion—no religion, , 
no vital religion.” While pouring forth 
this in a most solemn tone, he was all the 
while shaking violently the locked doors of 





a cog Mi of committee rooms, into one of 
which he wished to find entrance, and calling for 
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would endeavor to 
positions taken by that 


te the dangerous 
—_ He could not advise to the 
tion of the work—it had already its 
p> in the scientific world—and could only 


down by argument. “Our Saviour, 

id he, “ needs not the assistance of man to 
maintain his Church upon earth.” Neander’s 

incipal lectures were upon Church History, 
Dogmatics, Patristic, and the books of the New 
Testament. His lecture-room was always 
well filled, and one could see, from his earnest 
manner, that his whole soul was engaged in 
the work—that it was to him a labor of love. 
Neander’s writings have been translated and 
are well known in America. The princi 
among them are “Julian and his Times,” 
1812; “St. Bernard and his Times,” 1813; 
“The Devel of the Gnostic System,” 
1818; “St. Chrysostom,” 1822; “History of 
the Christian Church,” which has its 
tenth volume; “The Anti-Gnosties,” 1826 ; 
“Planting of the Church by the Apostles,” 
1832; “Life of Jesus,” in reply to Strauss, 
1837. 

He was better acquainted with the Church 
History and the — of the Fathers than 
any one of his time. It has been the custom, 
upon the recurrence of his birth-day, for the 
students to to him a rare edition of one 
of the Fathers, and thus he has come to have 
one of the most complete sets of their writings 
to be found in any library. Turning from his 
great literary attainments, from all considera- 
tions suggested by his profound learning, it is 
pleasant to con the pure Christian 
character of the man. Although born a Jew, 
his whole life seemed to be a sermon upon the 
text, “ That disciple whom Jesus loved, said 
unto Peter, It isthe Lord!” Neander’s life re- 


sembled more “ that disciple’s,” than any other. | and 


He was the loving John, the new church 
Father of our times. 

His sickness was only of a few days’ dura- 
tion, On Monday he held his lecture as usual. 
The next day he was seized with a species of 
cholera. A day or two of pain was followed 
by a lucid interval, when the physicians were 
encouraged to hope for his recovery. Durin 
this interval he dictated a in his Church 
History, and then said to his sister, “I am 
pg iede — My had no time a 

ie. He no further preparation : hi 
whole life ress ule fg aa aes i 
up to the last moment we see active in 
his Master’s service. The disease returned 
with a redoubled force, a day or two more of 
suffering, and on Sunday, than a week 
from the day of attack, he was dead, 


On the 17th of July I attended the funeral 
services, The procession of students was 
formed at the university, and marched to his 
dwelling. In the meantime, ia the house, the 
theological students, the professors from Ber- 
lin, and from the university of Halle, the 
clergy, relatives, high officers of government, 
ete., were assembled to hear the funeral dis- 
course. Professor Strauss, for 45 years an in- 
timate friend of Neander, delivered the ser- 


mon. During the exercises, the bedy, not 
placed in the coffin, was covered wi wee 
and flowers and surrounded with can- 


The , which was of great 
length, was formed at 10 A. M. and moved 
through Unterden Linden as far as Frederick 
= “a i Aceh of Frederick 

as as Elizabet reet Cemetery. 
The whole distance, nearly two miles, the 
sides of the streets, doors and windows of the 


Sectekeneanl : - 


pal | every one present, according to 
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houses, were filled with an immense concourse 
of people who had come to look upon the 
solemn scene. The hearse was surrounded by 
students, some of them from Halle, carrying 

ted candles, and in advance was borne the 
Bible and Greek Testament which had ever 
been used by the deceased. 

At the grave a choir of young men sang 
propriate music, and a student from Halle made 
an affecting address. It was a solemn sight to 
see the tears gushing from the eyes of those 
who had been the pupils and friends of Nean- 
der. Many were deeply moved, and well 
might they join with the world in mourning for 
one who done more than any one to keep 
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self as having seen and heard,I actually did 
see and hear. 

It is necessary that | should observe that I 
have a great delight in pictures. I am no 
painter myself, but I have studied pictures and 
written about them. I have seen all the most 
famous pictures in the world; my education 
and reading have been sufficiently general te 
possess me beforehand with a knowledge of 
most of the subjects to which a Painter is 
likely to have recourse ; and, although I might 
be in some doubt as to the rightfal fashion of 
the seabbard of King Lear's sword, for in- 
stance, I think I should know King Lear 
tolerably well, if I happened to meet with 


pure the Religion of Christ here in Germany. him. 


After the benediction was ounced, 
e beautiful 
custom here, went to the grave and threw into 
it a handful of dirt, thus assisting at the bu- 
rial. Slowly, and in seattered groups, the 


crowd dispersed to their various homes. 


How eapeeet all the metaphysical con- 
troversies of the age, the vain teachings of man, 
—* us as we stood at the grave-side of 
eander. His was a far hi and holier 
faith from which, like the Evangelist, he never 
wavered. In his life, in his death, the belief to 
which he had been converted, his watchword 
remained unchanged: “It is the Lord!” His 
body has been consigned to the grave, but the 
sunset glory of his example still illumines 
our sky, and will for ever light us onward to the 
path he trod. AGINDOs. 


THE GHOST OF ART. 
[From the Household Words of Saturday, July 20, 1850.) 


I am a bachelor, residing in rather a dreary set 
of chambers in the Temple. They are situated 
in a square court of high houses, which would 
be a complete well, but for the want of water 
the absence of a bucket. I live at the 
of the house, among the tiles and sparrows. 
ike the little man in the nursery-story, I live 
by myself, and all the bread and cheese I get 
—which is not much—I put 5 a shelf. 
I need scarcely add, perhaps, that I am in love, 
and that the father of my charming Julia 
objects to our union. 
mention these little particulars as I might 
deliver a letter of introduction, The reader is 
now acquainted with me, and perhaps will con- 
descend to listen to my narrative. 
I am naturally of a dreamy turn of mind ; 





and | and my abundant leisure—for I am called to 


the bar—coupled with much lonely listening to 
the twittering of sparrows, and the pattering 
of rain, has that disposition. In 
my “top set” I hear the wind howl, on a 
winter night, when the man on the ground. 
floor believes it is perfectly still weather. 
dim lamps with which our Honorable Society 
(cupposed to be as yet unconscious of the ew 

iseovery called gas) make the horrors of the 
staircase visible, deepen the gloom which 


generally settles on my soul when I go home | 
at night. 
I am in the Law, but not of it. I can’t ex- | 


actly make out what it means, I sit in West- 
minster Hall sometimes (in character) from 


ten to four; and when I go oat of Court, I 


don’t know whether I am standing on my wig 
or my boots. 

It appears to me (I mention this in confi- 
dence) as if there were too much talk and too 
much law—as if some grains of truth were 
I overboard into a tempestuous sea of 
¢ 

All this may make me mystical. Still, I am 
confident that what I am going to describe my- 


|came up again, and buttoning my 


The | 





I go to all the Modern Exhibitions every 
season, of course I revere the Royal 
Academy. I stand by its forty Academical 
articles almost as firmly as I stand by the 
thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
I am convinced that in neither case could there 
be, by any rightful possibility, one article more 
or less, 


It is now exactly three years—three years 
220, this very month—since I went from 

estminster to the Temple, one Thursday 
afternoon, in a cheap steam-boat. The sky 
was black when I imprudently walked on 
beard. It began to thunder and lighten im- 
mediately afterwards, and the rain poured 
down in torrents. The deck seeming to smoke 
with the wet, I went below; but so man 
passengers were there, smoking too, that 7 


“Oat, 
and standing in the shadow of the le-box, 


stood as upright as I could, and made the best 


of it. 

It was at this moment that I first beheld the 
terrible Being who is the subject of my present 
waaens the funnel ! 

Standi inst unnel, apparently with 
the intention of drying himself by the heat as 
fast as he got wet, was a shabby man in 
threadbare black, and with his hands in his 

kets, who fascinated me from the memora- 
le instant when I caught his eye. 

Where had I caught that eye before? 
Who was he? Why did I connect him, all at 
once, with the Vicar of Wakefield, Alfred the 
Great, Gil Blas, Charles the Second, Joseph 
and his Brethrea, the Fairy Queen, Tom Jones, 
the Decameron of Boccaccio, Tam O'Shanter, 


| the Marriage ef the Doge of Venice with the 


Adriatic, and the Great Plague of London? 

Why, whén he bent one leg, and one 

hana upon the back of the seat near him, did 

my mind associate him wildly with the words, 

“ Stas ene hundred and forty-two, Portrait 

pa gentleman *” Could it be that I was going 
? 

I looked at him again, and now I could have 
taken my affidavit that he belonged to the 
Vicar of Wakefield's family. Whether he was 
the Vicar, or Moses, or Mr. Burchell, or the 
Squire, or a conglomeration of all four, I knew 
noi; but I was impelled to seize him by the 
throat, and charge him with being, in some fell 
way, connected with the Primrose blood. He 
leoked up at the rain, and then—oh Heaven! 
he became Saint John. He folded his arms, 
resigning himself to the weather, and I was 
frantically inclined to address him as the 
Spectator, and firmly demand to know what he 
had done with Sir r de Coverley. 

The frightful suspicion that I was i 
deranged, returned upon me with redew 
force. Meantime, this awful stranger, inex- 
pans linked to my distress, stood drying 

imself at the funnel; and ever, as the steam 
rose from his clothes, diffusing a mist around 
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him, I saw through the ghostly medium all the 
people I have mentioned, & score more, 
sacred and profane. 

I am conscious of a dreadful inclination that 
stole upon me, as it thundered and lightened, 
to grapple with this man, or demon, and 
plunge him over the side. But, I constrained 
myself—I know not how—to speak to him, 
and in a pause of the storm I crossed the deck 
and said: 

* What are you ?” 

He replied, hoarsely, “ A Model.” 

“A what?” said [, 

“A Model,” he replied. “I sets to the pro- 
fexsion for a bob a-hour.” (All through this 
narra'ive I give his own words, which are in- 
delibly imprinted on my memory.) 

The relief which this disclosure gave me, the 
exquisite delight of the restoration of my con- 
fidexce in my own sanity, I cannot deseribe. 
I should have fallen on his neck, but for the 


consciousness of being observed by the man at | 


tr 8 


[Ang. 24 





reg’lar monsters pel first Monday in May, 
n the Royal Academy Exhibition opens, 

“You are a critic,” said I, with an air of 
deference. 

“I’m in an uncommon ill humor, if that’s 
it,” rejoined the Model, with t indignation. 
“ As if it warn’t bad enough for a bob a-hour, 
for a man to be mixing himself up with that 
there jolly old furniter that one ‘ud think the 
public know’'d the wery nails in by this time— 


or to be putting on greasy old ‘ats and cloaks, 
‘and playing tambourines in the Bay o’ Naples, 


with Wesuvius a smokin’ according to pattern 
in the background, and the wines a bearing 
wonderful in the middle distance—or to be 
unpolitely kicking up his legs among a lot o” 
gals, with no reason whatever in his mind, but 
to show ’efh—as if this warn’t bad enough, 
I’m to go and be thrown out of employment 
too !” 

“ Surely no!” said I. 

“Surely yes,” said the indignant Model. 


the wheel. “Bur I'L Grow ong.” 

“ You then,” said I, shaking him so warmly The gloomy and threatening manner in 
by the hand, that I wrung the rain out of his which he muttered the last words, can never be 
coat-cuff, “are the gentleman whom I have so effaced from my remembrance. My blood ran 
frequently contemplated, in connexion with a cold. 
high-backed chair with a red cushion, and a I asked of myself, what was it that this 
tabie with twisted legs.” ‘desperate Being was resolved to grow? My 

“I am that Model,” he rejoined moodily, breast made no response. 

“and I wish I was anything else.” _ I ventured to implore him to explain his 

“Say not so,” I returned. “TI have seen meaning. With a scornful laugh he uttered 
you in the society of many beautiful young | this dark prophecy: 
women ;” as in truth I had, and always (now! “I’tL Grow one. 


AND, MARK MY WORDs, 
remembered) in the act of making the most of IT SHALL HauNT You !” 


his legs. 
“No doubt,” ssid he. “And you’ve seen 
me along with warses of flowers, and any 
number of table-kivers, and antique cabinets, 
and wurious gammon.,” 
“Sir?” said L 


We parted in the storm, after I had forced 


half-a-crown on his acceptance, with a trem- 
| bling hand. IT conclude that something super- 


natural happened to the steamboat, as it bore 
his reeking figure down the river; but it never 
got into the pa 


rs. 

“And warious gammon,” he repeated, in | Two years sapeedi during which I followed 
louder voice. “You might have seen me in my profession without any vicissitudes; never 
armor, too, if you had looked sharp. Blessed holding so much as a motion, of course. At 
if I ha’n’t stood in half the Suits of armor as the expiration of that period, I found myself 





“Tl let you know,” was his reply, «jf 
you ‘Il let me in.” 
Could it be murder that he had done? 


A 
4 he been so poem that he wanted to io 
again at my expense 
I hesitated. 
“ May I come in?” said he. 


I inelined my head, with as much presence 
of mind as I could command, and he followed 
me into my chamber. There I saw that the 
lower part of his faee was tied up, in what is 
commonly called a Beleher handkerchivf. He 
slowly removed this bandage, and expesed to 
view a long, dark beard, curling over his upper 
lip, twisting about the corners of his mouth, 
and hanging down upon his breast. 

« What is this?” | geri eer involuntarily, 
“and what have you become ?” F 

“Tam the Ghost of Art!” said he. 

The effect of these words, slowly uttered in 
the thunderstorm at midnight, was appalling in 
the last degree. More dead than alive, | 
surveyed him in silence. 

“ The German taste came up,” said he, “and 
threw me out of bread. I am ready for the 
taste now.” 

He made his beard a little jagged with his 
hands, folded his arms, and sai 

“ Severity !” 

I shuddered. It was so severe. 

He made his beard flowing on his breast 
and, leaning both hands on the staff of a carpet- 
broom which Mrs. Parkins had left among my 
books, said : 

“ Benevolence.” 

I stood transfixed. The change of senti- 
ment was entirely in the beard. The man 
might have lefi his faee alone, or had no face. 
The beard did everything. 

He ny down on his back, on my table, and 
with that action of his head threw up his beard 
at the chin. 

“That ’s Death !” said he. 

He got off my table and, looking up at the 
ceiling, cocked his beard a little awry, at the 


ever came out of Pratt’s shop; and sat, for making my way home to the Temple, one | same time muking it stick out before him. 


weeks together, a eating nothing, out of half night, in precisely such another storm of 
the gold and silver dishes as has ever been lent thunder and lightniv 


for the  yaeere out of Storrses and Mortimer- been overtaken on rd the steamboat— 


as that by which I had | 


“ Adoration, or a vow of vengeance,” he 
observed. 
He turned his profile to me, making his 





ses, or Garrardses and Davenportseseses.” except that this storm, bursting over the town | upper lip very bulgy with the upper part of his 


Excied, as it appeared, by a sense of injury, 
I thouzht he never would have found an end 


sulleuly away with the thunder. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “you are a well- 
favored, well-mide man, and yet—forgive me 
—lI find, on examining my mind, that I asso- 
ciate you with—that my recollection indis- 


As I turned into my court, I really thought 


/a thunderbolt would fall, and plougi: the pave- 
‘ment up. Every brick and stone in the place 


seemed to have an echo of its own for the 
thunder. The water-spouts were overcharged, 
and the rain came tearing down from the 


tinetly makes you, in short—excuse me—a house-tops as if they had been mountuin-tops. 


kind of powerful mons‘er.” 


Mrs. Parkins, my laundress—wife of Par- 


“It would be a wouder if it didn’t,” he said. kins the porier, then newly dead of a dropsy— 


“Do you know what my points are ?” 

“ No” said I. ca 

« My throat and my legs,” said he. “When 
I don’t set for a head, I mostly sets for a 
throat and a pair of tegs. Now, granted you 
was a painter, and was to work at my throat 
for a week together, | suppose you’d see a lot 
of Jumps and bumps there, that would never 
be there at all, if eae looked at me com- 
plete, instead of only my throat. Wouldn’t 

out 

“ Probably,” said I, surveying him. 

“ Why, it stands to revson,” said the Model. 
“Work «nother week at my legs, and ic ll be 
the same thing. You'll make ’em out. as 
knotty and as knobby, at last, as if they was 


the trunks of two old trees. Then, take and 
stick my legs and throa: on to another man’s 
body, and you'll make a reg’lar monster. 
Aud that’s the way the public gets their 


_had particular instruetions to place a 


room 
candle and a mateh under the stairease lamp 
on my landing, in order that I might light my 
candle there, whenever I came home. Mrs. 
Parkins invariably disregarding all instruetions, 
they were never there. Thus it happened that 
on this occasion I groped my way into my 
sitting-room to find the candle, ad came out 
to light it. 

What were my emotions when, underneath 
the staircase lamp, shining with wet as if he 
had never been dry since our last meeting, 
stood the mysterious Being whom I had 
encountered on the steamboat in a thunder- 
storm two years before! His prediction rushed 
upon my mind, and I turned faint. 

“[ said I ’d do it,” he observed, in a hollow 
voice, “and I have done it. May I come in?” 

“ Misguided creature, what have you done?” 
I returned. 





at midnight, was rendered much more awful by | beard 
‘the darkness and the hour. 
for the last word. But at length it rolled | 


ard, 

“ Romantie character,” said he. 

He looked sideways out of his beard, as if 
it were an ivy-bush. “ Jealousy,” said he. He 

ve it an ingenious twist in the air, snd in- 

‘ormed me that he was carousing. He made 
it shaggy with his tingers—and it was Despuir; 
lank—and it was Avarice; tossed it all kinds 
of ways—and it was Rage. The beard did 
yb ing. 

“T am the Ghost of Art,” said he. “ Two 
bob a-day now, and more when ii’s longer! 
Hair’s the true expression. There is 1.0 oiher. 
I saw I’p Grow 17, anp I’vE GROWN IT, AND 
IT SHALL HAUNT you!” 

He may have tumbled down stairs in the 
dark, but he never walked down or ran down. 
I looked over the bannisters, and I was alone 
with the thander. 

Need I add more of my terrific fate? It 
Has haunted me ever since. It glares upon 
me from the walls of the Royal Academy («x- 
eept when Mactise subdues it to his genius), 
it fills my soul with terror at the British Insti- 
tution, it lures young artists on to their de- 
s'ruction. ~Go where I will, the Ghost of Art, 
eternally working the ag er in hair, and ex- 
pressing everyihing by beard, pursues me. 
The prediction is accomplished, and the Victin 
has no rest. 
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an absent official not only in passionate tones, but 
in phraseology which the reverend deputation, at 
first unwilling to trust their own ears, were at jast 


forced to believe was nothing better than profane 
swearing. At last, he suddenly drew himself up 
to the wall opposite a locked door, and with a 
tremendous kick smashed the lock, and entered 
(exclaiming, first in a vehement, and then in a 
solemn tone, but without pause) “ that fel- 
low !—where the does he always go to! 
No vital religion, gentlemen, no vital religion— 
no, no, no.” 

Eve or THE Fourta.—A Dance. After such 
a pleasant day, we had a charming drive home, in- 
cluding even the long and slow ascent of Briar 
Hill. The birds, perched on the rails and bushes, 
sang us cheerfully on our way. As we stopped at 
the tavern, at the little hamlet of Old Oaks, to wa- 
ter the horses, we found a long row of empty 
wagons and buggies drawn up before the house, 
betokening a rustic merrymaking in honor of the 
eve of the “ Fourth.” A fiddle was heard from an 
upper room, and we had scarcely stopped before a 
couple of youths, in holiday attire, stepped to the 
carriage, offering to help us to alight, ‘ presuming 
the ladies had come to the dance.’ Being informed 
of their mistake, they were very civil, apologized, 
and expressed their regrets. ‘ They had hoped the 
ladies were coming to the ball’ We thanked 
them, but were on our way to They 
bowed and@¥ withdrew, apparently rather disap- 
pointed at the loss of a whole carriage full of 
merry-makers, whom they had come out to receive 
with so much alacrity. Dancing was going on 
vigorously within ; the dry, ear-piercing scrape of 
a miserable violin was heard playing Zip Coon, 
accompanied by a shrill boYish voice, half scream- 
ing, half singing out his orders: “ Gents forward !” 
—* Ladies same !”’—* Alla-maine left !’—*« Sa- 
chay all !’—“« Swing to your partners !’—“ Fling 
your ladies opposyte !”—* Prummena-a-de awl!’ 
The directions were obeyed with great energy and 
alacrity ; for the seraping on the floor equalled the 
scraping on the violin, and the house fairly shook 
with the general movement.— Miss Cooper’s Rural 
Hours. 




















PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


1 A liberal price will be given for Nos. 141, 
143, 148 ,154, 156, and 158 of the Literary World, 
if sent immediately to this office. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Banes, Brornen & Co., commence their Fifty- 
second Annual Trade Sale on Monday morning, 
Sept. 9th. The Catalogue, a handsome octavo of 
328 pages, comprises the publications of the princi- 
pal publishers of this City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, together with large invoices of 


Stationery, Writing Papers, Binders’ Materials, | 


Engravings, &c., &c., making one of the most 
important Trade Sales which has yet taken place 
in our city. There are two hundred and seventy- 
five houses represented at this sale. 

Cootry & Kexrse commenced their Annual | 
Sale on Wednesday, 2Ist inst., with Invoices of 
Books, Stationery, &c., from two hundred and 
fifty-eight parties. The Catalogue contains 428 
closely printed pages. 

The Annual Trade Sale of G. W-. Lord, Phila- 
delphia, will commence September 2, with In- 
voices of Books, Stationery, &c., from one hun- 
dred and ei parties. The Catalogue is 
neatly printed, and contains 248 pages. 

Srrincer & Townsend announce a Transla- 
tion of “ Memoires de ma Vie, par Georges Sand,” 
a book, the mere mention of which has created 
so much excitement in France, England, and the 
United States. The translation will be by Mr. 
Fayette Robinson, well known as the renderer of 
many of the stories of Saintine, Auguste Vitu, 
X. Marmier, Eugene Sue, &c. 

Baxer & Scripner have in press to be shortly 
published: Professor Boyd’s Edition of Milton’s 











Paradise Lost, 1 vol. 8vo. A Domestic History 
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of the Revolution, by Mrs. Ellet, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Reminiscences of Congress, with an Authenticated 
Biography of Daniel Webster, by C. W. Marsh, 
Esq., 1 vol. 12mo. The Psalms Translated and 
Explained, by Dr. J. A. Alexander, vol. 2. India 
and the Hindoos, by Rev. F. De W. Ward, lb vol. 
12mo. The Fathers of the Desert; or, an Ac- 
eount of the Origin and Practice of Monkery 
among Heathen Nations, by Rev. Henry Ruffner, 
1 vol. 12mo. Christianity Revived in the East, by 
Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, 1 vol. 12mo. Life Here 
and There ; or, Sketches of Society and Adventure 
at times and places far apart, by N. P. Willis, 1 
vol. 12mo. 

Boun has reprinted Pickering’s History of the 
Races of Man, the recently published 4to. of the 
Exploring Expedition, with the portraits, in his 
Illustrated Library for 5s.  Aristotle’s Ethics, 
translated by the Rev. R. W. Brown, and the.con- 
cluding volume of Junius, are the respective new 
issues of the Classical and Standard Libraries. 
Bangs, Brother & Co. are the agents for these 
publications in this city. 

The publication of the neat 8vo. reprint of the 
separate treatises of the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana has reached its tenth volume—which em- 
braces Part I. of Moral and Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy, ancient Philosophy, by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. The previous issue was the “ History 
of Greek Literature, by Talfourd, Bp. Bloomfield, 
and others. 

The new number of the North British Review 
contains articles on Pendennis ; The Literary Pro- 
fession ; Wordsworth; Tennyson; the Trial of 
Professor Webster. 

An edition of Longfellow’s “Voices of the 
Night,” illustrated by a lady, has been published in 
London at 10s. 6d. 

The third series of Southey’s Common Place- 
Book has just been issued, comprising Analytical 
Readings in History, Memoirs, Biography, Tra- 
vels, &c., &c. . 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 10TH TO THE 24TH aua. 


Bright (John E,.)—A Treatise on the Law of Husband 
and Wife as regards Property. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1257 
(Banks, Gould & Co.) 

Colton (Rev. Waiter).—Three Years’ in California. 

Downing (A. J.)—The Horticulturist, and Journal of Rural 
Art and Rural Taste. 8vo. pp. 48 (Albany, L. Tucker: 
N. Y., MH. Newman & Co.) 

Disturnell (J.)—Railroad, Steamboat, and Telegraph 
Book, 12mo. pp. 103 (J. Disturnel!). 

De Quincy (Thomas).—Confessions of an Opium Eater. 
1 vol, I2mo. pp. 272 (Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

De Vere (Aubrey).—Picturesque Sketches of Greece and 


Turkey. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 335 (Phila.; A. Hart). 
Ellis (Mrs.)—Morning Call. Parts 9, 10, 11, and 12 (John 
Tallis & Co.) 


Fleetwood (Rev. J.)—The Life of Christ ; with the Lives 
of the Apostles and Evangelists. Parts3 and 4. 4to. 
(Tallis, Willoughby & Co.) 

Perrot Abstract of the Medical Sciences. Edited by 
W. H. Ranking, M.D. (Phila.: Lindsay & Biakis- 


ton). 

Hunt. (Leigh).—The Autobiography of; with Reminis- 
cences of Friends and Contemporaries. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 625 (Harper & Bros.) 

Irving (W.)—Collected Works. Vol. X1V.—Chronicle of 
the Conquest of Granada. 12mo. pp. 548 (George P. 
Putnain) 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, August, 1850. Pp. 144. 

Lorgnette (The). Second edition. Tlustrated by Darley. 
12mo. pp. 894 (Stringer & ‘Townsend. ) 

Martin (R. Montgomery).—The British Colonies; their 
History, Extent, Condition, and Resources. Parts 7—10 
(John Tallis & Co.) 

Miles (Rev. Geo. D., A.M.) —Memoir of Ellen May Wood- 
wa 12mo. pp. 174 (Philadelphia : Lindsuy & Blakis- 


ton). 

New Englander (The). Vol. 8, No. 3. August, 1850. 
(New Haven: J. B. Carrington). 

Paget (John).—Hungary and Transylvania ; with Remarks 
on their Condition, Social, Political,and Economical. 2 
vols. 12mo. pp. 648 (Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard). 

Shakspeare’s Complete Works. Edited by J. O. Halli- 
well. Illustrated by H. Warren, E. Corbould. &c. Part 
2, 8vo. pp. 32 (Tallis, Willoughby & Co.) 

Seaworthy (Gregory).—The Nag’s Head; or, a Season 
among “ The Bankers.”’ A Tale of Sea Shore Life. 1 
vol. 12mo., pp. 180 (Philadelphia: A. Hart). 

Southworth (Emma D. E. Nevitt) —The Deserter’s Wife. 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 176 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Smith (John Pye).—The Relation between the Hol 


Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science. 1 vol. | 
8vo. pp. 400 (Philadelphia: Robt. F. oe ge | 
Sha Dramatic Works of). No. 21. King Henry | 


V. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 
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Southern Literary Messenger for August. 8vo. pp, 64 
(Richmond : Macfarlane & Ferguson). 

Stephens (Henry, F.R.S.E.)—The Farmer’s Guide to Sci- 
entific and Practical Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 64, Nos. 5 
and 6 (L. Seott & Co) 

Wilson (John).—A Treatise on English Punctuation ; with 
an Appendix containing a list of Abbreviations, Hints on 
Proof-Reading, &c. 12mo. pp. 204 (Boston: John Wil- 


son). 

Ware (John, M.D.)—Hints to Young Men, on the ‘true re- 
lation of the Sexes. (Boston: Tappan, Whittemore & 
Mason). 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 29TH JUNE TO THE 14TH. JULY. 


Adelaide Lindsay: a Novel. By the author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham.” 3 vols. post &vo. pp. 840 bds. 31s. 6d. Affi- 
nities of Foreigners. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 730, hoards, 2!s. 
Birkett (J.)>—The Diseases of the Breast, and their Treat- 
ment. By John Birkett 8vo. pp 280, with 12 plain and 
colored plates, cloth, 12s. 6d. Burke (J. B )—Anecdotes 
of the Aristocracy and Episodes of Ancestral History. By 
J.B. Burke, Esq, 2d B8eries, 2 vals. post &vo. pp. 672, cl. 
2is. Ist series, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, reduced to 
2is Burrell (J. P.)—Official Bulletins of the Battle of 
Waterloo, in the Oriental Languages. With Translations 
into Engli-: Royal 8vo. pp 104, cloth, 5s, Death's 
Jest Book ; ur, The Fool's Tragedy. 32mo. pp. 176, el. 5s. 
Edmonstone (Sir A.)—The Christian Gentleman's Daily 
Walk. By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. 3d edition, 
re-arranged and enlarged, fep. 8vo. pp. 200, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Eliis (C.\—Conversations on Human Nature, for the 
Young. By Mrs. Conyogham Ellis: with an Introduc- 
tion by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 12mo. pp. 130, 
cloth, 3s.6d. Georgii (A..\—A Few Words on Kinesipa- 
thy, or Swedish Medical Gymnastics: the Application of 
Active and Passive Movements to the Cure of Disenseg 
according to the method of P. H. Ling, and on the Jm- 
portance of introducing Mechanical Agency into the Prac- 
tice of Medicine. By Augustus Georgii. 8vo. pp. 76, 
sewed, 2s. Gibson (W.8.)—Dilston Hall ; or, Memorials 
of the Right Hon. James Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwa- 
ter,a Martyrin the Rebellion of 1715. By William Sid- 
ney Gibson. 8&vo. pp. 230, cloth, 12s. Glenny (G.)— 
Hand. book to the Fruit and Vegetable Garden ; compris- 
ing the Description, Cultivation, and Management of the 
most useful Fruits and Vegetables grown in this Country. 
By George Glenny. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Greenwich Observatory, Reductions of the Observations of 
the Moon, made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
from 1750 to 1830; computed by order of the Lords Com- 
mini of the Treasury, under the superintendence of 
G. B. Airy, Esq, 2 vols. 4to. pp. 15/4, cloth, £5. Halley 
(J.)\—Memoir of the late James Halley. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam. Arnott. 3d edition, 12a0, (Glasgow), pp. 308, cloth, 
3s. 6d. Hook (W. F.)—The Christian Taught by the 
Church’s Services. Edited by Walter Farquhar Hook. 3d 
edition, 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 600, cloth, 10s. Howitt (W.)— 
Year Book of the Country ; or, the Field, the Forest, and 
the Fireside. By William Howitt. Post®vo. po. 452, cth, 
10s.6d. Huntley (Sir H )—Seven Years’ Service on the 
Slave Coast of Western Africa. By Sir Henry Huntley. 2 
vols. post 8vo. pp. 7®5, cloth, 21s. Jahr’s Pocket Diction- 
ary and Concordance ot Homeopathic Practice ; a Clinical 
Guide and Repertory for the Treatment of Acute and Chro- 
nic Diseases. Translated by Charles J. Hempe). and edited 
by Joseph Laurie. 12mo. pp. 512, cloth, 2s. James’s 
History of Charlemagne, and Prescott's History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico. Condensed by the Rev. J. H. Caunter. 
J2mo. pp. 168, cloth, 3s. 6d. Jeays (J.)—The Orthogonal 
System of Hand railing: their Practical Lliustrations on the 
Construction of Stairs. By Jushua Jeays. 8vo. pp. 86, cl. 
5s. 6d. JOHNS (B. G.)—Stries from the History of the 
Reformation. By the Rev. B. G. Johns; with Iiustrations 
on steel by Mary Anna Howitt. wees 206. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Johnson (H.)—Researches into the Effects of Cold Water 
upon the Healthy Body, to Wlustrate its Action in Disease. 
By Howard Johnson, M.D. 8vo. pp. 190, cloth, 4s. Gd. 
Kennedy (E. 8.)—Thoughts on Being, suggested by Medi- 
tations upon the Infinite, the Immaterial, and the Eternal. 
By Edward Shirley Kennedy. 8vo. pp. 320, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Lambert (C, R.)—Poems andTranslations from the German 
of Goethe, Schiller, Chamisso, Uhland, Ruckert, Heine, 
Platen, &c. By Charles R. Lambert. 1!2mo. pp. 236, cl. 5s. 
Lebahn (F.)—The Self [nstructor in German. By Falck 
Lebahn. Post 8vo. pp. 304, cloth, 6s. 6d. Loudon (J. C ) 
—Hortus Britannicus: a Catalogue of all the Plants indi- 
genous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. By J. 
C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 816, cloth 31s. 6d. The 
New Supplement separately, }4s. Magnetical and Meteo- 
rological Observations made at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, in the Year 1847, under the direction of 
George Beddell Airy, Esq., M.A. 4to. pp. 542 cloth, 56s. 
M Gauley (J. W )—Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By 
the Rev. James William M‘Ganley. New edition, 2 vols. 
8vo., pp. 654, cloth, 12s. Moister (W.)—Memoriais of 
Missionary Laborsin Western Africaund the West In- 
dies; with Historical and Descriptive Observations By 
William Moister. Fep. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 4s. Monntford 
W.)—Euthanasy; or, Happy Talk towards the End of 

ife. By William Mountford, M.A. Post. 8vo. pp. 524, 
cloth, 7s. Near Home; or, the Countries of Eurupe 
described; with Anecdotes and Lllustrations. New edition, 
12mo. pp. 304, cloth, 5s. Peek (B. C.)—Recollections of 
Sydney, the Capital of New South Waies. Hiustrated by 
a Pian of the City. By B. C. Peck. Fep. avo. pp. 160, 
cloth, 5s. Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols., and Supplement, 2 





| vols. in 16 vols. imp 8vo. cloth, £9. 12s. Rochefoucauld. 


—Moral Reflections, Sentences, and Maxims, of Francis, 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld. Newly translated from the 


French, with an Introduction, and Notes. J2mo. pp. 200, 
cloth, 


4s. 6d. 
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PORTUGUESE BOOKS. 


Our Stock in this Department of our Business has been much increased by recent Importations, and other Invoices are on their way. 


CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 





We have just Published a 





Which we will send gratuitously to those who may desire it (postage to be prepaid). 





ty” By a recent arrangement with MESSRS. E. H. BUTLER & CO., we are prepared to supply the Trade with their Publications, at their LowesT casn Prices. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


a24 tf 








BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE BOOK FOR THE SUMMER. 


Orr 


NOW READY, 
A collected edition (being the Second) of the First Series of the 


LORGNETTE; OR, 


STUDIES OF THE TOWN. 


It will be published in beautiful style, with elegant binding, and be illustrated with six sUPgRioR ENGRAVINGS 


from designs by that accomplished Artist, Mr. Danugy. 
Ist. THE LITERARY LION. 
24. THE FABHIONABLE MAN. 
3d. THE HUNGARIANS. 


The subjects of these Engravings will be— 


4th. THE TOWN BEAU. 
Sth. THE LADY IN SOCIETY. 
6th. THE BOSTONIAN, 


The work has been carefully revised, supplied with a full and analytical table of contents, with new headings, 


and a pretace full of apice and pepper. 


Many of the illustrations are supposed, by competent judges, to be portraits; and, in he opinion of the pub- 
lishers, there is among them an unquestionable Likeness or Joun Timon. 


This individual, who, in the elegant language of the Boston Post, * 
this oceasinn to thank his numerous patrons, and to commend to their attention this new 


‘is green as grass about Boston notions,” 
Ah ing « AA 


takes 
t that 





its perusal will drive away blue devils, and supply a vast deal of that sort of information which summer loiterers, who 


do not subscribe for the Boston papers, are alw: 
place dinner,—meat for the strong, stews for youd 
for the nuterackers, and a little salt “ for greens. 


in search of. There are as many courses in it as at a watering- 
ladies, syllabyb for the weak, Graham bread for dyspeptics, molars 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, N. Y. 








NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 3 


I. 

ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- | 
tiges of Creation.” 

Il. 


JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 
Edition complete in one vol. 
Ill. 
THE NAG’S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


3 vols. of the London 
25 cents. 


Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the be ”&c. Price 25 cents. 


WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 

vi. 

THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready. 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 

Vil. 

THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
troduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 

author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 
Vill. 

DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” “ Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 

Ix. 

MISS mong td _HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 

for Housekeeping, and a useful 

Guide to Nouly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 

to “Miss Lestie’s Ladies’ New Receipt- Book.” 1Hith 

edition, greatly enlarged and imoroved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 

A. HART (ate Carey ayp Hart), 

Publisher, Philade!phia. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Just Published by 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0., 


No. 14 Norra Fourrsa street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. Mitchel?’s New Work 


ON MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 
tics, with ample illustrations of PRACTICE in all the 
departments of Medical Science, and very copious 
Notices of Toxicology ; suited to the wants of Medi- 
eal Students and Practitioners. By Thomas D. Mit- 
chell, A.M.,M.D., Professor, &c., &c., &c. In one vo- 
lume octavo. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Hazen’s New Speller and Definer. 


THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
With the Structares of the Language Systematically 
arranged for Exercises in applying Words on the 
principles of Hazen’s Practical Grammar. By Ed- 
ward Hazen, A.M., Author of the Symbolical Spelling 
Book, &c., &c. 

Tracy's New Arithmetic. 

AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, Con- 
taining extensive Exercises on the Slate. -By C. 
Tracy, A.M., Principal of Classical Institute, N. Y. 


Tracy's Scientific and Practical Arithmetic. 


A SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL ARITH- 


metic, containing new and improved Rules for the 
Application of Numbers. By C. Tracy, A.M. 


IN PRESS: 


THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Lllustrated with original [uminations 
and Steel Engravings, executed in the best style of 
the Art. 

EDITED BY 


Proressor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 


The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 





spare no effort to the most attractive and valua- 
ble Gift-Bouk of the season. a3 tf 





A BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


HE Publisher of a Literary Journal of more than 
twenty years’ standing, which yields a net income 
of more than $3000, wishes to dispose of the same. Per- 
sons of real responsibility (for no others will be treated 
with) may address, with their real name, post paid, 
D F.D., New York Post Office, Box 2050. 
Unincumbered property in New York or its vicinity 
would be received in exchange, if considered equally 
valuable. Ott 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 328, 124 Cts, 


CONTENTS, 


1, Spectacles—Preservation of Sight, Quarterly Review 
2. Lord Rovecem and the Prussian ice, 


Spectator and Times. 
3. Story of a Bouquet. Ladies’ Companion. 
4. Rural Hours, by a Lady, New York Evening Post. 
5. Hunting Life in South Africa, 
+ The Shoe and Canoe—Pictures in the Canadas, Do. 
nee and ye goes of Charies V. Do. 
Hi Chinese Description of the Earth, Watchman and 


Reflector. 
9. Death of the President, New York Courier. 
10. ey and the Principles of the Revolution, 


ll. Thowsned tsinnds of the St. Lawrence, Jlbany 
Journal. 


With Poetry and Short Articles. 


Published week! Hf at Six Dollars a vear 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


Just Published. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


AND 


SOME PARTS OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


By J. PYE SMITH, D.D., LL.D,, F.R.S. & F.G.S., &c. 
From the 4th London Edition, iipeerty naterges. 
davo. cloth, $l 
I regard this among the most instructive volumes that 
has issued from the press since the revival of letters.— 
eorge Morton, D D.’s Letter to Rev. Jno. Bach- 





E. LITTELL 
sal 
24 It 





sidered in Rference othe Unity of the ybridiey in Animale con- 
sidered in ‘erence to the ity of the H: 
ts aie ledical Journal ‘and Review, Vol Pol. ‘May, 


The above work just published and for sale by 


ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
50 Arch street, PoitaDeLPHta. 


COHN W.OR Ta 


(Qe = 
Engrawer: Wood, 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 
in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassaw Street, 
where, with his long experience and su advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 

reasonable 


a2 It 





on terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are 
. W. ORR, 
a3tf 75 Nassau st., New York. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 





BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Have in Press and will shortly publish the following works : 


I. 
A SUPERB GIFT BOOK. 


Pror. BOYD'S Epirion or MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with Copious Notes, Explanatory 
and Critical, and elegantly illustrated with Martin’s celebrated illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, in various bindings. 
Ditto, ditto, 1 vol. 12mo. without illustrations. 


*,* The notes of this Edition will be found to embrace, besides much other matter, all that is excellent and worth 
preservation in the critical papers of Addison upon the Poem, and in the notes that are found in the London editions 
of Newton, Todd, dges, and Stebbing, comprehending also some of the richest treasures of learned and ingenious 
criticism which the Parsdise Lost has called into existence, and which have hitherto been scattered through the pages 
of many volumes of Reviews and Miscellaneous Literature ; and these have been so arranged and modified as to illus- 
trate the several parts of the Poem to which they relate. In the notes are incorporated also, in illustration of the 
text, some of the most interesting particulars relating to the life and character of the author. 


IL. 


A DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, by Mrs. Ellet, author of Women of the 
Revolution, | vol. 12mo. 

*,* This is a new work, entirely different from the Women of the Revolution, by the same uuthor. It embraces a 
complete outline of the History of the American Revolution, but illustrates more pom | the Domestic History of 
thateventful period In this respect itis absolutely an original contribution to American History, and will be found 
to be interesting as a book for general reading, suited for private and public libraries, and as a class book for reading in 
schools. 

III. 


REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS, containing an authenticated biography of Daniel Webster, | 
and an account of the most interesting scenes that have occurred in the Senate of the United States, embracing a 
description of Webster's controversy with Hayne, the Nullification Question, &c. 1 vol. 12mo., with a fine steel 
engraving of Daniel Webster, by C. W. Marsh, Esq. 


IV. 


THE PSALMS, Translated and Explained by J. A. Alexander, Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton. Vol. 2. 


V 


INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, being a popular view of the Geography and History, Government, 
Manners, Customs, Literature, and Religious Observances of that Ancient Country, by Rev. F. De W. Ward, late 
Missionary to India, 1 vol. 12mo., with map and numerous illustrations. 


VI. 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


BOSTON. 





1. A New Volume of Poems, by Alfred Ten- 
nyson, entitled “In Memoriam,” written in memory 
of a friend of the author. In one vol. 16mo., price 75 
cents. 

. De Quiney’s Writings, Vol. I., being a con- 
tinuation of the Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, and the Suspiria Papers. In 1 vol. l6mo., price 
75 cents. 

. A New Vol. of Poems, consisting of pieces 
written since the publication of his collected Works, 
by John G. Whitier, entitied, “ Songs of Labor, and 
other Poems.” 1 vol. 16mo., price 50 cents. 


. A New Volume by Rev. Henry Giles, 
author of “Lectures and Essays,” entitled ' Chris- 
tian Thoughts on Life.” embracing the follow- 
ing topics: ‘The Worth of Life; The Personality of 
Life ; The Continuity of Life; The Struggle of Life ; 
The Discipline of Life; Faith and Passion ; Temper; 
The Guilt of Con'empt; Evangelical Goodness ; Spi- 
ritual Incongruities; Weariness of Life ; Mysteries in 
Religion and in Life, &c., &c. In 1 vol. I6a10., price 
75 cents. 

. The Angel World, and other Poems, by P. 
J. Bailey, author of “ Festus.’ In 1 vol. 16mo., price 
50 cents, 

. Mr. Longfellow’s Complete Poetical Works. 
In 2 vols. i6mo., price $2. This edition is the only 
complete coliection in the market. 

7. Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter, 

a Romance. tn } vol. l6mo., price 75 cents. 
Horace Mann. A Few Thoughts for a 
Young Man. In 1 vol. 16mo, price 25 cents. , 
Robert Browning. Complete Poetical 
Works. In2 vols. !6mo., price $2. ‘ 

John G. Whittier. Old Portraits and Mo- 
dern Sketches. In 1 vol. i6mo., just published, price 
75 cents. . 
11. Henry Giles. Lectures, Essays, and Mis- 

cellaneous Writings. 2 vols. 16mo., price $1 50. 

12. Edwin P. Whipple. Lectures on subjects 
connected with Literature and Life. In 1 vol. i6me., 
just published, price 63 cents, 3d edition. 

13. The Boston Book for 1850; being Speci- 
mens of Metropolitan Literature. In 1 vol. 12mo., 
price $1 25. 3 : 

14, Greenwood Leaves; a Collection of Grace 


9. 
10. 











THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT, or an Account of the Origin and Practice of Monkery | 
among Heathen Nations, its Passage into the Church, and some wonderfal Stories of the Fathers concerning the | 
Primitive Monks and Hermits, by Rev. Henry Ruffner, D.D., LL. D., late President of Washington College, Va., | 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Vil. 


CHRISTIANITY REVIVED IN THE EAST, being a History of the Great Religious Reforma- 
tion in Armenia, with an Account of the Sufferings and Persecutions of the Early Missionaries and Converts, by 
Rev. H. G. O, Dwight, Missionary to Constantinople. 1 vol. 12mo. 


VII. 
NEW WORK BY N. P. WILLIS. 


LIFE HERE AND THERE, or Sketches of Society and Adventure at far-apart times and places, 
by N. P. Willis, 1 vol. 12mo., uniform with People [ Have Met, and Rurai Hours. 


IX. 
THE LILY AND THE TOTEM, or the Huguenots in Florida, by W. Gilmore Simms, 1 vol. 
mo, 


X. 
THE REIGN OF ISABELLA, the Catholic Queen of Spain, or the 2d vol. of Queens of Spain, 
by Mrs. George, 1 vol. 12mo., with portrait. ; 
*,* This work has been republished by Bentley of London, edited by Miss Pardoe. 


XI. 
GRAHAM, or Youth and Manhood, a Romance, by the author of Talbot and Vernon, 1 vol. 12mo. 


*,* It isa tale of Passion and deep romance. No one who commences it can lay it down without reading it through. 
The scene is laid in a great variety of pluces and thus produces a strong local interest. Real personages like General 
Jackson and Bolivar are made to play an important part in the development of the plot. It has more ability than any 
origina! novel recently issued from the American press. Its rapid sale is certain. Its author is a person of decided 
genius, and well versed in the human heart. 

XIE. 


MEDIO eee one by Worthington Hooker, M.D., author of Physician and Patient, 
vol. 


nana Foye ve has just received the prize from the Fisk Fund, in Rhode Island, and is now for the first time pub- 

XIIl. 

AMERICAN PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, Revised, Enlarged, and Improved, being a Practical 
Reformed 


Exposition of Pathology, Therapeutics, Surzéry, Materia Medica, and Pharmac Princi by W. 
Beach, M.D., in 3 vols, iliustrated by 300 colored engravings. i wm Oe 





Green wood's Stories and Letters. In 1 vol. 12mo., just 
published, price $1 25, 2d edition. 

15. Charles Sprague. Poetical and Prose 
Writings; new and revised edition, with fine portrait. 
In 1 vol. 16mo., price 75 cents. 

16. James Russell Lowell. Complete Poeti- 
cal Works, revised, with additions. In 2 vols. l6mo., 
price $1 50. ‘irs 

|17. John G, Saxe. Humorous and Satirical 
Poems. In 1 vol. 16mo:, price 50 cents, 2d edition. 

18. Mrs. Putnam’s Receipt Book, and Young 
Housekeeper’s Assistant. A new and enlarged edi- 
tion, in 1 vol. T6mo , price 59 cents. : 

19. Lights and Shadows of Domestic Life. 
In | vol. 16mo., price 62 cents. ae 

20. The Sexside and the Fireside ; by Henry 
W. Longfeliow. In 1 vol. J6mo., price 75 cents. 

21. Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise ; 
being Memoirs of Distinguished Female Missionaries. 
In | vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 

22. Alderbrook; a Collection of Fanny For- 
rester’s Village Sketches, Poems, &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
with a fine portrait of the author. A new edition, en- 
larged, just out, price $1 75. 

23. Angel Voices; or, Words of Counsel for 
Overcoming the World. In 1 vol. 16mo. anew edi- 
tion, enlarged price 38 cts. 





In Preparation, 
AND SHORTLY TO BE ISSUED. 


. The Poetieal Works of Grace Greenwood, 
author of Greenwood Leaves ; with a fine portrait of 
the writer. 

. A New Poem, by James Russell Lowell, 

to be entitled “ The Nooning.”’ 

. The Orations and Speeches of Charles 

Sumner, Esq. In 2 vols. 16mo, 

Mr. Longfellow’s Evangeline, superbly 

Nospaie =, tee eine 4 Bi 

. True Tales from History and Bio 

for Youth. By Nathaniel! med Pasa graphy, 

. De Qainey» Weltngs, Vol. IL, containing 
his Bi ica s on Shakspeare, Pope, Goeth 
Schiller Charles Lamb, &e., e. amit” 


” 
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NOTICE. 


E Copartnership of BANGS, PLATT & CO. was diss»ived by the death of Mr. Platt, on the 8th May last 
The busiaess will be continued ®y the survivors, under the title of BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


New York, August J, 1850. ES ea 
REGULAR 
NEW YORK PALL TRADE SALE. 


Committee of the @rave. 
ROE LOCKWOOD, 


FLETCHER HARPER, 
CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, | ISAAC H. CADY, 
H. Z. PRATT, J. K. HERRICK. | 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1850. 


The undersigned announce the next TRADE SALE of 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, &e., &e., &e., 
‘TO COMMENCE ON 
Monday, the Ninth of September next. 
It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last one, and sold on the following 


TERMS. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ eredit; on pur- 
chases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months* credit; and all purchases less 
than $100, cash. 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this x. satisfactory to the sellers, will 
be required, and bills mast be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all 
bills not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage 
to be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re- -sold on account = the pur- 
chaser, or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to parchasers within gern be ays from last day of sale. 

Fine b imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four poche the day 
of sal 








Cash Advances will be made as usual on receipt of goods when desired. 
The CATALUGUE, which embrace< the most — variety of desirable stock ever offered at a Trade 


BANGS, BROTHER & Co, 
204 Broadway. 


NINETEENTH | Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


.— e " New and Complete Edition. 
Cincinnati Trade Sale, | 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
OF BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOK- 193 Market street, 
BINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, &e. 


Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 
To commence on | 


after the receipt of the volume of supplementary 
Tuesday, October 15th, 1350. 


al7 tf 





Poems now in the London press, 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume 8vo. 





The undersigned respectfully solicits Consiguments of | 


Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookvinders’ Stock, Stationery, _ PHILADELPHIA, June 27, 1850. jy13 3m 
&c., to be sold according to 


Former Rules and Regulations. | HOGAN & THOMPSON 
EAberel advances made on receipt of goods when | Have in pr epee! a ioae ee and will 
Cc. 8. WOODRUFF, 


Trade Sale Rooms, | Regnault’s s Chemistry. 
| 


Southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut st. (Up Stairs). 
Cours Elementaire de Chemie, 


Gy” Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 15th, 1850. 

| A Pusage des faeultés des Etablissements d’En- 
| seignment Secondaire des Ecoles Normales, 





aequ 


a24 6t 





et des Ecoles industrielles. 





Par M. V. REGNAULT, 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and Inginieur en Chef des Mines, Profesr. - Coll 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- | France, et a l'école Polytechnique ; 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. | l'Académie des Sciences, ie ae 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to all | des Académies de 5 en de 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the | St. Petersburg, &c. 
most reasomable terms; while the experience of many | : 
years enabies hii to feet perfect confidence in his efforts, The above Work on Chemistry holds the first rank in 
to give satisfaction to all who may faver him with thei: Europe. It embraces the whole range of Chemical Sci- 








patronage, N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, ence, and is the most beautifully illustrated work of the 
jy20 3m New York. | kind that has yet been published. 
te | No pains or expense will be spared hy the Publishers in 
ROBE RT CRA IGHEA D | producing the Transtated Edition, and te will be issued as 
| | early as possible. 


PRINTER, HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
7 30 North Fourth street, 
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a 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order, 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft . HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1849, $1 | 
KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. yea Bag Auflage mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 7. 
v. SCHUBERT,G. H. Altes und et aus dem Gebiete 
derinnern Seelenkunde 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 
HABLEsS, G.-C. A. Die Sonntagsweihe. Predigten. 


wed, $2 62. 

TURNIUS, P. Die Biicher der Konige. Erklirt. Nebst- 

=< Anhage: das such. Tuned Oe 0. und dessen 
1, mit drei 0. Kane Tafein, $2 

Zima RMAND, rie von Syrien one Palaestina. 
Erste Hiilfte lastina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
Blitter, $5, 

MAURER. Commentarius grammaticus piprdions criti- 
cus, Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V.. $2 50 

This fourth velume (concluding the work) is ready 

for a in bindings to match the sets of Vols. 1.—111. 
pera me. al ra specifying the style of 
bindi nd cover, edge, and whether 


Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung, Biegung und Fiigung der Worter, sv wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandischaft. 3 Binde, $8, 

HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
a tiber Erziehung und Unterricht fiir 

Eltern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde. Sewed, $1 25. 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine en cykopadische Darstellung 

der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde. 1—4 vol. 


$x. 
STIFTER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEL,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 

Gesammelt, $1. 

ty Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli- 
cants Also Catalogues of the Tugovoeican and Puito- 





LoeicaL publications of Germany in 1849. je29 tf tf 
Just Published. 
Prof, Davies’ Logic and Utility of 
Mathematics. 


WITH THE BEST METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Explained and Illustrated. 
Price $1 25. 


This Work will be valued by every good Teacher and 
Student in Mathematics. 


A. S& BARNES & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 51 John Street, New York. 





In Press. 
A COLLEGE SYSTEM 
oF 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In 3vols.8vo By W.H.C, Bartlett Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
= = Military Academy of the United States at West 
‘oint 


jy 20tf Vol. I. will be ready in August. 


BOOKSELLERS’ AGENT. 


HE SUBSCRIBER is now ready to receive orders for 
Books and Sta at the FALL 





TRADE 8 The pr oe oe meCihe Trade 
who are not able to atiend theinselves, he will be 
appreciated, and that he may receive their orders accord- 


in 
Teams —Onall purchases to the amount of $500, or 
less, 5 per cent. ; over that amount, 3 per cent. 


CHARLES RB. NORTON, 
71 Chambers Street, Irving House, New York. 
REFERENCES. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Bangs, Brother & Co. James Munroe & Co. 
~% ore & Co. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
P. Putoam. Crosby & Nichols. 


v7 et 
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ELEGANTLY EMBELLISHED WORKS, 


Just Published, or nearly ready for Publication, by 


GEORGE P. _PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 





The Pilgrim’s Progress, Illustrated by wie “Three Hundred exquisite Designs by Harvey, 


With an original Memoir of Bunyan by Dr. _ 1 vol. crown 8vo., in various styles of binding. 


Two Hundred Lyric Poems of Isivabeger; Translated by W. Youn 


Illustrated by a series of splendid engravings un steel. 


g, Esq. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


UL. 
Rural Hours, by a Lady, Illustrated with Twenty finely-colored Drawings of Birds and Flowers. 


1 vol. crown &vo. 


IV. 
The Picturesque Souvenir; or Letters of a Traveller in Europe and America, by W. C. Bryant. 


Illustrated with a series of highly va 3 engravings on steel. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Washington Irving's Sketch Book, Ilustrated, with Designs by Darley. A new, improved edition. 
1 vol. square 8vo., including additional new illustrations. 
VI. 
The Alhambra Mlustrated, with a series of original Designs by Darley, 
Uniform with the illustrated edition of Washington Irving's works. 
VIL. 


Illustrated uniform Editions o 
Book, Life of Goldsmith, 


Knickerbocker’s History of New York, Tales of a Traveller, Sketch 
. with original Designs by Darley, in 8vo., various styles of Binding. 








G. P PUTNAM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Berber ; or, the Mowniituctr of the Atlas : a Tale of Morocco. 
By W. s Mayo, M_D., author of **Kaloolah.” 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
tout fresh, lively, and instructive ; it will be more generally popular than ‘ Kaloo- 
“ Dr. Mayo's first work we were fond of, his second we believe will insure him even 

higher reputation.”’—Com. Adv. 
Il. 


Rural Hours. By a Lady. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

“A volume which has long been a desideratum in our American literature. It is far 
superior to Howitt’s * Book of the Seasons.’ ’— Prof. Frost. 

« A delightful book for summer reading; it discovers a new world of interest ~ a 
table and animal life—in lake, river, forest, valley, mountain, and sky.”’—Com. A. 

* It is just the book for the drawing-room. Open where you will, you may fied ome 
thing of interest.’’—Cambridge 

“itis from the pen of Miss Cooper, danghter of the celebrated novelist, and describes 
with graceful simplicity and truth the nature, the resources, and attractions of country 
life." —Home Journal. 


Europe ; Past ‘and Present: 


A Comprehensive Manual of European Geography and History; with separate Descrip- 
ceety sxscatiaitielthe Mitr} aed Predentiithie of kumpe, By Prestic: I age. 
every essent n the a t State s 
witter, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. half bound, $1 60, a - 
“ A work of vast learning end labor—useful to the traveller, yhe statesman, the his- 
torical student, the man of business, and the general reader, It is ht down to the 
present time, and serves thus as an essential guide to the knowledge of Europe as it is. 
“The Index contains references to nearly ten thousand items, and by looking into the 
body of the work we find that these references are to good purpose, 
é shall put this volame upon our shelves among choice books of reference, and as 
~_ we can commend it to our readers.” —Christian Inquirer. 


Iv. 
Mental Hygiene ; 
Or, an Examination of the Intellect and Passions, 
on Health and the Duration of Life. By William Sweetser, M.D., Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine, at doin, Castleon, and Geneva Medics! 
Colleges, and Fellow of the Medical Academy of Arts und Sciences, &c. Second 
edition, entirely re-written, and y enlarged. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


Vv. 
2 sof Reperieetean to the present state of Analysis . which is added, their 
fiom to the principles of haar n Survey og oo Astronomy, &c. 
ith Tables, for the use of Colleges and By the Rev. C. W. Hackley, 


of Mathemaves in Columbia College A a cow Maiden, greatly Improved. 
lvol 8vo. (Nearly ready.) ’ 


vi. 
Elements of Differential and Integral Calculus. 
By Prof. Chareh, a heres New, revised Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, 


Success in Life: The Mishunics 
By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 


to Illustrate their Influence 


A Biographical phical Example. 
[To be followed by “ Ariist.") (Nearly eet ) 


vill. 
The World’s Progress : A Dictionary of Dates ; 
(Nearly Ready.) 
Or, a Record of Remarkable Occurrences, Political, Literary, and Scientific. in the Annals 
of all Nations. In two Divisions. 1. Contemporary Tables. IL. Alphabetical Re- 
cords. By G.P. Putnam. New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 1} voi, 8vo. 


Ix. 
The Conquest of Florida. By Theodore Irving, 
Professor of History and Belles Lettres in the Free Academy. New and Revised Edi- 
tion, Corrected, with Notes, and Iliustrations from various recent Sources. (Jn Press.) 


x. 
Two Hundred Lyric Poems of Beranger. 


é Translated by W. Young, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. (In Press.) 
xI. 
The Wide, Wide World as a Child Found it. 
By Elizabeth Wetherell. In 2 vols. 12mo., cloth. (In Press.) 


xi. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
New, Revised Edition. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


“ A rare, ° eee book, perhaps too prem ey ak. popularity to be popular. What a wild 
moonlight of contemplative hamor bathes that ‘Old Manse ‘“—the rich and rare distil- 
ment of a spicy and slowly oozing heart :~a hamor so spiritually gentle, so high, so 
deep, and yet so richly relishable.”— Lit. World. 

xtll. 


Truth and Poetry from my own Life. 


(The Autobiography of Goethe ) Transtated from the German by Parke Godwin and 
others. New Revised Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 
“One of the most cheracteristic and powerful of the productions of its great author. 
It will be foand one of the most entertaining books of the season, especially to students 
of German literature.”—Lit. World. 


xIv. 
The Artist’s Chromatic Hand-Book, 


By J. P. Ridner. : 2 regs 12mo, cloth. (In Press.) 


The History of ‘Rasen and Steam Navigation. 
By Robert Macfarlane. 1 volume 12mo., with Illustrations. (Jn Press.) 
XV1 
The Companion: After Dinner Table Talk. 
By Chetwood Evelyn, wart 1 vol. 18mo., with Portrait of Sidney Smith. (Nearly Ready.) 
XVII. 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. 
By Washington Irving. New, Kevised Edition, 12mp. cloth, $1 25. 
xviii. 
NEW, REVISED, AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF 





Washingion Irving’s Complete Works, 


In 14 volumes 12mo. cloth. Also, sets neatly and strongly bound in sheep, extra, $21. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., ~ 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE HOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &€. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 





a en cee 





GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


Epirev sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University Press, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 
per. Embellished with nine splendid Steel Engravings and I!lumiuations, and 
Count in various styles—in Turkey morocco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 
lin, full gilt, &c. This is the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 

the vol uines heretofore published. ° 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 


AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Eprrep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed in a superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Embellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volumes heretofore published. 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steet Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 











THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 


Epiren sy G. S. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Stee! Plates, and colored Illuminations. Bound in 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT, FOR 1851. 
Eprrep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 
lllustrated with fine Steel Engravings, yo hem Tilustrations. 12mo., morucco, extra 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 
OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year 
Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 
Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 12mo. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People. Embellished with Eight Engravings f 
Original Designs. " l6mo.. cloth, fuil git.” _— 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Epitep sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

















Embellished with Six elegant mezzvtint r senna by Ritchie, and bound in morocco. 
gilt. , 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses in Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 


By sa: ASO L, . Bid 
Of the Faculties of Berlin and Paris; Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, &c., &c- 
Translated from the French, by permission of the Author, 
BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, dc. 
8vo. cloth, $1 25. 


THE REBELS; 
OR, BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 
Maslin, 75cts.; Paper, 50 cts. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 


The above is. the successful Tragedy for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One 
usand Dollars, 


re 








No. VIII—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLET S. 
By One of the “Eighteen Mil’ions of Bores,.” 
Eprrev sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Eso. 
No. L 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 


Valuable Agricultural Work. 


BUROFEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 
| 
ieovsladend = r pyr ecm il iB nor ma gama ere ‘om 
COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. 12mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 
The Work has, 
cule of 0500 copia, temtbemeeahonione 


BENNETT'S AMERICAN POULT ; , 
12mo. cloth. Cheap Edition. RY BOOK. With 75 Engravings. 





IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega- 


tional Minister in 9 New Engiand ‘Town. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival. 
Edited by the Rey. William Sewell, B.A. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 
Six. A Tale of-Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 


IPA mn TT oe 








Trvri'T mr —- ™ aA ee eer 


RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 
and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of *Philo,” “ Margaret,” &c. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
ledge. One volame Royal 8vo. Embellished with 400 Engravings. auld tf 
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REGULAR NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


oe 


Tue CATALOGUE of this Sale, which embraces the most extensive variety of desirable Stock ever offered at a Trade Sale, is now ready 
for delivery to the Trade. The Sale will occupy two entire weeks, commencing with the BOOKS, 


On Monday Morning, September 9th, 1850, 


AT 8 O’CLOCK, 


With the valuable Invoices of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., Baker & Scribner, E. C. & J. Biddle, E. H. Butler & Co., Cady & Burgess, Masters, Smith & Co., Munroe & 
Francis, &c., &c. This day’s Sale will also incinde the very large Jevoices of LAW BOOKS from Messrs. Lirtte & Brown, T. & J. W.Jounson, G. & C. Merriain, 
Thomas, Cowperthwait & J.8. Voorhies, and others, comprising the largest assortment of valuable Law Books heretofore offered. 


On Tuesday Morning, September 10th, 


The Sale commences with the immense contribution of Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, the most valuable List they have yet offered, including their choicest Publica- 
tions. The extensive Invoices of Messrs. Greeley & McElrath, Crissy & Muirkiey, A. Hart, Henry C. Baird, Barrington & Haswell, Ensign, ‘Thayer & Co., and others, will 


Baia, “yi On Wednesday Morning, September 11th, 


Messrs. THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S Invoice will be the first in order, followed by the lists of Messrs. LEA & BLANCHARD, Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Jehn C, Riker, C. M. Saxton, and others, forming a choice collection of the most salable Publications. 


Thursday, September 12th. 


This day’s sale is unusually rich and attractive, embracing the extensive contributions of Messrs. A. C. Goodman & Co., H. F. Anners, Hogan & Thompson, Hawley, Fuller 
& Co, Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, E. H. Fletcher, Lewis Colby, ‘Tappan, Whittemore & Mason, Crocker & Brewster, G. P. Putnam, Hopkins, Bridgman, 
& Co., John Ball, E. Walker, John Locken, Crosby & Nichols, and others. 


Friday Morning, September 13th. 


The sale will commence with the Publications of Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, embracing their entire list, and the popular School Book Invoices of Messrs. M. H. New- 
man & Co., Mason & Law, 8. Babcock, Phinney & Co., W.J. Hamersley, Pratt. Woodford & Co,, Cooledge & Bro., Andrus, Gauntlett & Co., Sanborn & Carier, Roberts B. Collins, 
Mills, Crandall & Moseley, J. W. Prentiss & Co., &c. The contributions of Messrs. Mussey & Co., Clark, Austin & Co., Stringer & Townsend, Jesper Harding, Derby & Miller, 
James M. Alden, J. 8. Redfield, W. J. Reynolds & Co., A. Tompkins, Troutman & Hayes, and many other valuable lists will also be included in this day’s sale. 


‘ On Saturday, September 14th, . 


The sale will commence with the largest collection of Cath»lic Publications offered in many years, embracing contributions from Messrs. J. Murphy & Co., H. & C. 
McGrath, F. Lucas, Jr., D. & J. Sadlier, followed by many choice contributions of desirable and salable Books, including the extensive Invoices of well known and popular 


Publications of Messrs. 8. Andrus & Son, Nafis & nish, John B. Perry, James Conner & Son, Jas. B. Smith & Co, Samuel Raynor, William Radde, Fowlers & Wells, and 
the balance of Stock of the late firm of Gates, Stedman & Co. 


Xr THE STEREOTYPE PLATES will be sold on SATURDAY MORNING, at 10 o’clock, without any interruption of the Book Sale. The list embraces many valuable 
Sets of Plates, well worthy the attention of Publishers. 

















SECOND WEEK. 
Monday Morning, September 16th. 


Commencing with the list of Mr. John W. Moore, followed by the extensive invoices of Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, James Munroe & Co., the valuable contributions of 
Theological Books of Meszrs. Robert Carter & Brothers, Stanford & Swords, M W. Dodd, the publications of the General Protestant Episcopx! Sunday School Union, and of the 
New York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, H. Hooker, C. H. Peirce ; also, the popular publications of Messrs. Long & Brother, W. F. Burgess, Dewitt & Davenport, &c., 


&c. ; forming a most attractive day’s sale. 
Tuesday, September 17th, 


Will close the sale of Books, being inferior to none in richness and variety, and embracing the Invoices of Messrs. Dunigan & Brother, James French, Willis P. Hazard, Henry. 
Perkins, T. K. Collins, Jr, J. & J L. Gihon, Lockwood & Co, C. D. Strong, —a splendid consignment of Eyre & Spottiswoode’s English Bibles, and « choice collection of ENG- 
LISH BOOKS. This department of the sale includes many valuable consignments, although from the unusual length of the sale, we are compelled to reserve Mr. Boun’s im- 
mense Invoice for a future day. 


On the Evening of the same day Messts. Holbrooke & Co.’s consignment of superb Engravings will be sold. 


On Wednesday Morning, September 18th, 


Messrs. Leggett & Brothers’ TRADE SALE OF PAPERS will take place at our Sales Room. Their catalogue wil! consist of some 1400 cases of Writing Papers, comprising 
nearly all the kinds manufactured. A separate Catalogue of this Sale will be ready for distribution on Monday, 2d September, and the Papers will be laid out for examination at 
Messrs. Leggeu & Brothers’ Warehouse, 301 Pearl street, on Monday and Tuesday preceding the sale. 


At the conclusion of the above Sale, 


On Wednesday Afternoon, 


The regular Stationery Sale will be commenced with Mr. Arthur Morrell’s consignment of BLANK BOOKS, which is very large. and continued in the order of the Catalogue. 


On Thursday Morning, September 19th, 


The STATIONERY SALE will be continued, commencing with Messrs. H. Jeroliman & Co.'s choice and well selected invoice of staple and fancy Stationery, including 
also large consignments from Messrs. Smith & Peters, Samuel Hart & Co,, W. A. Wheeler & Co., R. Bainbridge & Co., and contioued during the REMAINING DAYS OF THE WEEK, 
and inctuding also a separate sale of WRITING PAPERS, of which catalogues are now preparing, to be issued in season for distribution. 

The whole sate will be closed on Saturday, the 2ist of September. 


- ‘TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whele amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit—on purchases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more 
than $100, four moaths’ credit, and all less nod $100, cash. fo Sa: , rm 
A discount of one per cent will be allowed on all purch ding $1,000. 





{3 Contributors of Books and Stationery, who have not already furnished their goods, are respectfully and earnestly urged to do eo at once, that they may be in h 
far as possible, before the commencement of the sale, thus insuring pte delivery to the purchasers, immediately after. vee mae 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 204 Broadway. 


New Yorx, August 24, 1850. au24 It 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH 
ON FRIDAY, AUGUST 23d, 


HISTORY OF DARIUS THE GREAT. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT, 


In One Vol. 18mo., 


UNIFORM WITH THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THE SERIES, WHICH ARE ALL 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED, TASTEFULLY BOUND, AND 


ADORNED WITH RICHEY WLLUMINATED TITLEPAGES 


And many Illustrative Engravings. 








Price, Muslin, 60 cents per volume: muslin, gilt edges, 75 cents per volume. 


In selecting the subjects for the successive volumes of this series, it has been the object of the author to look for the names of those great personages whose histories constitute 
useful, and not merely entertaining knowledge. There are certain names which are familiar, as names, to all mankind ; and every person who seeks for any degree of mental 
cultivation, feels desirous of informing himself of the leading outlines of their history, that he may know, in brief, what it was in their characters or their doings which has given 
them so widely-extended a fame. This knowledge, which it seems incumbent on every one to obtain in respect to such persons as Hannibal, Alexander, Cesar, Cleopatra, Darius, 
Xerxes, Alfred, William the Conqueror, Queev Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scots, it is the design and object of these volumes to communicate in a faithful, and, at the same 

ime, in an attractive manner. Consequently, great historical names alone are selected ; and it has been the writer's aim to present the prominent and leading traits in their 


characters, and all the important events in their lives, in a bold and free manner, and yet in the plain and simple language which is so obviously required in works which aim a 
permanent and practical usefulness. 


“ We know of no writer in this country whose style and ability better fit him for such a service. They are admirable works for youth, and make a valuable fund of reading 
for the fireside and for schools."—W. Y. Evangelist. 


‘He has selected his field with admirable taste, and we shall be glad to see his series pursued indefinitely. In their way, these volames have never been surpassed.” — Bap- 
tist Recorder. 


“Mr. Abbott describes scenery, and men, and events, with a graphic pen.” —Charter Oak. 


“ We are much pleased with these historical works of Mr. Abbott. They are attractively written and published, and will tempt many youthful minds to their cheerful! peru- 
sal. They are well prepared books, and should be sought after.”"—V. Y. Observer. 


ON THE SAME DAY, 


Price 25 cents. 


JULIA HOWARD. A ROMANCE. 


BY MRS. MARTIN BELL. 


“Julia Howard” is a high-wrought, impassioned, and exciting tale, and will be extensively popular. The writer has uncommon descriptive powers—the plot is one of in 
tense interesi—the style is glowing—and its morals unexceptionable. 


ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY. 


In l vol. 12mo. ‘Price 50 cts. cloth. 


CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS 


COMPLETE. 


Embracing “ The Present Time,” “ Model Prisons,” “ Downing Street,” “ The New Downing Street,” “Stump Orator,” “ Parliaments,” 
“ Hudson’s Statue,” “ Jesuitism,’—which completes the ' Series. 





Recently Published. 


JESUITISM. By Tuomas Cartyte. Being No. VIIL, and Jast,of the| LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. Edited by Wil- 
Author's Latter-Day Pamphiets. Price 5 cents. wa ~—_—eT Dg Nh afer - ggasi Letter by Washington Irving, Esq. 
‘ovtrait. vals. . muslin, $l. 


ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By the 
Jate Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. 12mo. muslin, $1. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. With Reminiscences 
of Friends and Contemporaries. In 2 vols. 12mo. Price $1 50. 


FIFTH NO. OF ‘THE PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE REVO- jae e eee ac eae eae re nase maze with Reading Les- 
ase mgr ene rae 5 wmlanane vied enced 3. Cbate’ el, ged = sufficient Greek Reader. By John McClintock, D.D. 12mo. sheep, 75 cts. 


Epgravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketches by the | NO. III. OF HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price 25 
ald 





Author. To be completed in about Twenty Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. cents. 











